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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


HE important article by Canon Barnett which we 

publish in this number will be read with interest by 
all who have at heart the subject of education. It is not 
our intention here to discuss in detail the 
settlements which he proposes, but to call 
attention for a moment to some of the wider 
aspects of the problem. One of the first conditions to a com- 
prehension of it is to realise that the difficulty is not due to 
the perversity of a few individuals, that it has arisen in every 
country sharing our Western civilisation, and that in none 
of them has a final settlement yet been reached. Neither 
of the two main alternatives open, neither the policy of 
sharing the schools between the different denominations, 
nor the policy of excluding the denominations altogether 
from the schools, has succeeded in disposing of the con- 
troversy. Secular education in France, America, and Aus- 
tralia, and concurrent endowment in Germany and Canada, 
have alike failed to win complete acquiescence. In dealing 
with religion, the State comes into contact with forces too 
intractable to submit to compromise. What, however, 
may be hoped for, and is indeed shown daily by experi- 
ence, is, that difficulties which in theory seem insuperable 
can be to a great extent ignored in practice. In practice we 
find that men of all religions and of no religion are ready 
to work together, even under systems which they do not 
wholly approve, for the good of education. Only, if such a 
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truce is to be maintained, it is a necessary condition that 
each party should feel that a genuine attempt has been 
made by its opponents to understand its views, and to meet 
them as far as possible. 


If we were to attempt to settle the question on strictly 
logical grounds, the arguments for a purely secular system 
would be strong. And the fact that such 
Secular Education =, system has, on the whole, commended 
and the Bible . f ; 
itself to most of the English-speaking 
nations beyond the seas, may serve to show that it is not 
impossible that it may be adopted in this country, if the 
disputes of the religious bodies make any other settlement 
out of the question. Such an issue is, in our opinion, to be 
avoided if possible. Exaggerated language has often been 
used as to the evils of secular education. It is impossible to 
maintain that character of value cannot be formed except 
under the influence of religious dogma. The example of 
Japan is an answer to this contention. But it is true that 
the formation of character depends largely upon the making 
of a successful appeal to the imagination and the feelings in 
childhood ; and it is a matter of history that the Bible has 
made this appeal in a unique way to the masses of the English 
people. Any one, therefore, who would exclude the Bible 
from the schools because it is used to inculcate doctrines in 
which he does not himself believe, would incur a heavy 
responsibility. And there is little doubt that the great 
majority of the nation would be opposed to its exclusion, 
except in the last resort. Speakers returning from the 
constituencies agree in reporting that the popular feeling 
runs strongly in favour of the retention of simple religious 
instruction based on the Bible. Conscientious minorities 
may, for one reason or another, oppose it; but they do not 
represent the nation. 


But it is well at this point to realise that, if the State 
decides to retain Biblical teaching in the schools, it refuses 
to accept certain principles which some Liberals have 
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been inclined, perhaps too hastily, to regard as axioms. 
It refuses to accept the principle that it is wrong to require 
a man to contribute money for the support 
Religious f , ‘ 
Tests of schools in which doctrines are taught 
which he does not believe. The secularist 
is clearly placed in this position, if he is required to pay 
for the support of a school in which Biblical teaching, of 
however simple a kind, is given. And the same is true of 
the Roman Catholics and a certain party in the Church of 
England ; for, when a man says that undenominational 
teaching is, in his opinion, misleading, those who disagree 
with him may think his view unreasonable, but have no right 
to deny that he holds it. Further, if the State admits 
religious teaching in any shape or form, it cannot maintain 
the principle that it is wrong to impose religious tests on 
teachers. A teacher who is required, as a condition of 
appointment, to give religious teaching, of whatever kind, 
is by that very fact subjected to a test which would be none 
the less felt by an honourable man, because it might not be 
expressed in words. The number of teachers who would 
feel conscientious objections to giving simple Biblical 
teaching, is probably not large ; and a requirement of this 
kind may be defended on the ground that it would not be 
felt as a hardship in many cases. But to say that religious 
tests may be applied so long as they do not produce serious 
injustice, is a ditferent thing from saying that they may not 
be applied at all. 


In dealing with education, the Liberal Party has first of 
all to remove a very definite grievance. There are many 
districts at present in which parents find 
no school available, other than one con- 
nected with a denomination to which 
they do not themselves belong. This state of things has 
necessarily been felt as an injustice ; and its existence is 
not compatible with a fully organised national system 
of education. When, however, the State has seen to it 
that there shall be within reach of every child a school 
under complete public control, and not connected with any 
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particular denomination, it should be ready to give full 
consideration to any proposals made on behalf of the religious 
bodies which are not inconsistent with this principle. 
When parents claim to have their children instructed, so 
far as practicable, in their own faith, it is difficult to see how 
their claim can be refused, except on grounds which would 
exclude religious teaching altogether from the schools. The 
claim may be met in two ways, by separate schools where 
there is a choice of schools, or by facilities in the common 
school where there is no such choice. Neither of the two 
methods is altogether free from difficulties. But it is worth 
making a considerable effort to avert the growth of a new 
sense of grievance, and the probable creation of starved and 
inefficient denominational schools outside the State system. 


We repeat our cordial welcome to the Labour Party, 
which now, for the first time, takes its place as one of the 
organised Parties in the House of Commons. 
We do not forget that there are other mem- 
bers of Parliament, working men elected as 
Liberals and supported in many cases by their own Trade 
Unions, who have an equal right to speak on behalf of the 
workers of England. But we believe that the formation of a 
distinct Labour Party, with its own whips, and its own policy 
on Labour questions, is a gain to the cause of Social Reform. 
No pressure which came purely from within the Liberal 
Party would have been strong enough to force the ‘“ Con- 
dition of the People Question ” into the unique prominence 
which it is now destined to occupy. This separate organ- 
isation has been the chief aim of the Labour Movement 
since the Bradford Conference of 1893, when the Independ- 
ent Labour Party was launched on its career; and it is the 
one object specifically mentioned in the constitution of the 
Labour Representation Committee, the more comprehensive 
body formed in 1900. The path of the Labour Movement 
has been strewn with difficulties. All attempts to unite in 
one organisation the Parliamentary Committee of the Trades 
Union Congress, the General Federation of Trade Unions, 
and the Labour Representation Committee, have so far 
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ended in failure. The Trade Union Congress itself is not 
unanimous on this point; while the harmony between 
the strict Labour men and the Liberal-Labour member 
has often been disturbed. A good working arrangement, 
however, was reached at the Caxton Hall Conference 
in February 1905; and, reading between the lines of the 
resolutions, one cannot but think that the Labour Repre- 
sentation Committee, which makes complete independence 
its primary object, and whose interests are in the hands 
of officials of great skill and activity, is the leading organ- 
isation, and the one which has the largest mass of 
working-class opinion behind it. 


The choice of Mr. Keir Hardie as Leader of the Labour 
Party, though it is said to have been by no means unani- 
, mous, is a well-deserved tribute to a re- 
Mr. Keir F 

Hardie markable character. It remains to be seen 
whether the new Leader will prove sufficiently 
versatile to keep his Party in good humour, and to secure 
for it those advantages which can be gained by utilising the 
forms of the House with skill and promptness. Again, in 
his tenderness towards the Conservatives, and his bitterness 
towards the Liberals, he strikes a good many observers 
as prejudiced. But it is a good thing for the House to 
see such an honour conferred upon a man who is the 
personification of strenuousness and disinterestedness. The 
iron of toil and grinding poverty has entered into the soul 
of this stern Scottish idealist. His whole life has been 
devoted to winning for Labour a separate, independent, and 
recognised position in the political life of the country. 
Even more than for Trade Unionism, he speaks and works 
for the great mass of un-organised or ill-organised labour ; 
and he sees, in their true proportion, the problems of decay- 
ing agriculture and wasted national resources. He is a man 
deeply conscious of a mission, pursuing it with religious 
fervour. What is true of Mr. Keir Hardie personally, may 
be applied in some degree to the Labour Party as a whole. 
Its presence is a standing rebuke to all that is idle or frivolous 

in the practices or habits of the House of Commons. 
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It is not without amusement that we watch the alarm 
which the Labour Party is creating in certain sections of 
the Press. In a paper circulated by an anti- 

Socialism Socialist organisation we find these words : 
“The rich are face to face with a great 

danger ; and, if they are wise, they will spare neither money 
nor pains in fighting the enemy. They must be alarmed 
at the combined action and skilful organisation that have 
led to such a startling triumph of the illiterate and dis- 
contented.” For our part, the ideals expressed by Mr. J. 
Ramsay Macdonald, in an article which we publish this 
month, command our hearty sympathy. What has held 
back many men of popular sympathies from the Labour 
Party has been the assumption that it confined its attention 
rigidly to the interests of the manual workers alone. 
Socialism, regarded as the “guiding idea” which Mr. 
Macdonald describes, is already the political creed of 
a large number of professional, business, and university 
men; though they may feel the need of other “ guiding 
ideas,” whether Unionist or Liberal, in the spheres of 
foreign and imperial policy. Again, the members of the 
Labour Party are not all Socialists, though some twenty- 
three out of the twenty-nine would describe themselves 
as such. Even to these, the name means an ideal and a 
point of view, rather than a definite policy. That on 
practical measures these men will find themselves opposed 
to some of the Liberals, we do not doubt; and we 
ourselves shall not fail to criticise the new Party, if we think 
it necessary, with the same freedom that we. have used 
towards others. As far, however, as we can at present 
foresee, we do not expect to find ourselves at issue with it. 


The Labour measures which, as was foreseen, the Govern- 
ment undertakes to introduce this year, are an Unemployed 
Bill, a Workmen’s Compensation Bill, and a 
Government’ Trade Disputes Bill. We hold that, if the 
egislation : . 
experiment of public work on the land be 
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made at all, it should be made under conditions which are 
favourable and not crippling ; and we therefore hope that 
the clause originally inserted in the present Act to provide, 
out of public money, for the maintenance of farm colonies 
as well as the purchase.of the land, will be re-instated. 
We sincerely hope, however, that the problem of the 
unemployed will not be regarded by social reformers as an 
isolated one. It is destined, we believe, to be solved by 
much wider reforms than the provision of farm colonies, 
above all, by a systematic attempt to render the land of 
England, both in town and country, more accessible to its 
people. With regard to compensation for accidents, the 
present Act is marred by very large omissions. Its benefits 
are denied to the carrying trades, to workmen on buildings 
under thirty feet in height, to laundries, workshops, ware- 
houses, docks, wharves, quays, ships at sea, and many of 
the dangerous trades. Contracting-out is allowed ; and the 
exception in cases of “ serious and wilful misconduct,” which 
was intended to limit the scope of the Act, has brought very 
much more benefit to the legal profession than it has to the 
employers. A law of this kind once adopted, should be 
applied as generally as possible ; special exceptions are only 
likely to create friction and discontent. 


In view of the great interest likely to be aroused by the 
Trade Disputes Bill, it may be well to recapitulate the 
points raised by the recent decisions of the 
Courts. The first relates to the liability of a 
Trade Union to be sued for the acts of its 
officials, It will be remembered that, until comparatively 
recently, Trade Unions were regarded as illegal associations, 
like gambling hells. Then civilisation advanced a stage, 
and Unions were tolerated, in the sense that no one could 
be punished for belonging to them. But they were not 
recognised as having a legal existence, any more than 
ordinary social clubs. A tradesman cannot sue a club for 
goods supplied, even though they have been actually used 
by the members. He can only sue the official who ordered 
the goods, or the Committee which sanctioned the order. 
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Then Mr. Justice Farwell, in the Taff Vale case, allowed 
an injunction to be obtained against a Union as a whole, in 
respect of acts done by its officials, though no authority by 
the Union as a whole was proved; and this decision, though 
reversed by the Court of Appeal, was affirmed by the 
Lords, while it was driven home a year or two later by a 
supplementary decision to the effect that the property of a 
Trade Union was also liable for damages inflicted by the 
act of its officials. The second point is the severe inter- 
pretation put upon the vague doctrine of civil conspiracy. 
Shipowners are allowed to boycott their rivals in the 
severest manner, by refusing to trade with those who do 
business with them ; and this, not only by individual firms, 
but through the agency of monopolist “rings.” But a 
Trade Union, to further its legitimate objects, may not 
peacefully dissuade a stranger from dealing with an em- 
ployer, though no contracts are broken, and though there 
is no personal animosity shown. Thirdly, though the 
Courts are expressly forbidden by statute to interfere in 
the internal affairs of a Union, they have, at- the instance 
of a disaffected member, restrained a Union from applying 
its funds in the way judged best by its constituted authori- 
ties. Fourthly, though lists of defaulting tradesmen are 
part of the machinery of every capitalist, the Courts have 
held a Union liable for using similar machinery in the case 
of one of its own members. Finally, the severe interpret- 
ation put upon the “ watching and besetting” clause of 
the Conspiracy Act, 1875, has rendered peaceful picketing 
practically impossible, though it was manifestly the intention 
of the Act to permit it. 


; There is no doubt that, for the present session, the 
Government will have its hands full in dealing with the 
errors or omissions of its predecessors. 

Land Reform But we shall wait with hope and anxiety 
for some indication of the beginning of 

the constructive policy for which this Parliament has a 
mandate. The question of the land holds the first place in 
the hopes of the people and the promises of the Leaders. We 
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readily admit that it may be difficult to decide in time for 
the first session in what form the principle of Taxation of 
Land Values should be applied, in order to relieve rates and 
industry. But the first step might be taken, and ought to 
be taken at once. Whatever plan the Ministry adopts, 
whether it proposes a local Land Value rate, or a Land 
Value tax, or both, the land values ought to be assessed at 
once. Fortunatély, the opportunity is most favourable. 
The Local Government Board has got, in its pigeon-holes, 
the Bill of the last Government for amending and unifying 
the machinery of assessment. It is a Bill in which no 
questions of controversy arise on principle ; and it ought not 
_ to require great discussion. Why should not a set of clauses 
be added, requiring the new Assessment Authorities to assess 
the land values in a separate column, when they are dealing 
with the ordinary valuation? Those who are acquainted 
with the methods of the opposition to Taxation of Land 
Values, are well aware that half the argument is directed 
to proving that to assess the real value of land is either 
impossible or inordinately expensive. But as half our 
colonies, New York, Paris, and every large Prussian city, 
have done it without any special trouble or expense, it is not 
likely that any considerable Parliamentary opposition could 
become effective when confined to that argument. And 
it would be of enormous value, when the Government 
reached the stage of wishing to impose a tax or rate, to 
have the assessment ready-made. Every argument as to 
the grossly unfair burden of our present rates on houses, 
industry, and improvements, could be enforced with con- 
crete examples from the new rate-book, with its parallel 
column of land values. A very large, influential, and loyal 
section of the new parliamentary Party will really judge 
the intentions of the Ministry by its dealing with this 
central question. The Local Government Board, the most 
democratically represented of all the Departments, is certain 
to have the desire to take an immediate step forward. And 
Mr. Burns and Mr. Runciman ought certainly to be given 
a free hand to initiate Land Reform in the first session, in 
some such way as we have indicated. 
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The greatest anxiety at the opening of Parliament was 
necessarily on the subject of the Transvaal. The legislative 
programme must be a matter of time; but 
The Transvaal the policy with regard to the Chinese coolie 
must be settled off-hand. That the people of 
the Transvaal must ultimately decide whether they will 
permanently endure the Chinese incursion for the sake of 
European dividends, had been almost universally agreed. 
But two questions still remained. First, how and when 
should the people of the Transvaal be best consulted? It 
might have been the most straightforward plan to have had 
an immediate Referendum on the question. Even the vote of 
a Parliament could not be so secure a test of real opinion. 
For members are never elected on one issue ; and the mine- 
owners, better than any other interest, know how to obscure 
or pervert an electoral issue. But we.can hardly complain 
that the Government should have left the decision to a 
freely elected Parliament. For, if the anxiety to be rid of 
the system is considerable and determined, the popular will 
can hardly be frustrated. 


But the second problem with which the Government has 
had to deal was no easier. Was this country, while leaving 
it to the people of the Transvaal to decide on 
the ultimate fate of the Chinese, to allow the 
coolies who are now in the compounds to 
continue to serve out their indentures under the conditions 
which have been the subject of so much protest? The 
steps proposed to be taken by the Government probably go 
as far as could be expected. The worst features of summary 
jurisdiction within the compounds, and the new punish- 
ments, are to be abolished. And, best of all, the coolies who 
desire to return to China are to be repatriated, if necessary, 
at the public expense. If this provision is efficiently carried 
out by the authorities, the worst features of the system will 
necessarily disappear. Ill-treatment will mean the loss of the 
labourer. Nothing but the repatriation of all the labourers 
will finally satisfy the British conscience. But the Govern- 
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ment will probably be judged to have done as much as it im- 
mediately can to wipe out the evil work of its predecessors. 
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It is to be feared that, in the excitement caused by the 
domestic politics of the last three months, claims which do 
not directly appeal to Party interests have 
been somewhat neglected. On all other 
grounds, it can only be a matter for profound 
satisfaction that the Near Eastern Question appears to be 
passing beyond the region of Party politics. But there is 
just this grave danger, that popular interest may cease to be 
active in a matter which is not likely to turn votes. And 
so we gladly give publicity to the very urgent appeal made 
by the Friends of Armenia for funds to be devoted to the 
immediate relief of the sufferers, mainly women and children. 
Whatever may be our views of the political future in the 
Near East, it can hardly be denied that we have, as a nation, 
a good deal of responsibility towards the sufferers under the 
| present system. The most urgent claim of all is for grain 


A Non-Party 
Claim 


for the spring sowing, in order that the awful spectre of 
Famine may be banished from the future. Relief can be 
quickly given through the agency of the Association, whose 
Honorary Treasurer is Mr. Hector Munro Ferguson, and 
whose address is 47, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


It is with great regret that we feel compelled to refer toa 
gross misrepresentation of our views which recently appeared 
in the Evoile Belge and the Depéche Colomiale. It 
will be remembered that, at the foot of Mr. 
Morel’s article in our last Number, we ap- 
pended a Note which rendered a deserved tribute to the 
courage and impartiality of the Belgian Commission of 
Enquiry into the Congo scandals. By a deliberate process of 
mutilation, this Note has been made, in the Journals referred 
to, to represent the Independent Review as returning a verdict 
of “ Not Guilty” in favour of the Congo Administration. 
Courteous remonstrances have failed to produce any assurance 
of regret or amendment. Our readers will know what to 
- think of a cause which resorts to such methods. 
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HE one thing still necessary is the education of the 

people—not just the instruction to enable them to 
read Tit Bits, but the development of the capacities by 
which they may win for themselves the best out of life, and 
do the best for their generation. The people have power ; 
but power without knowledge does not satisfy the possessor, 
and is often a danger to society. 

The way of education has for many years been blocked 
by the religious difficulty. The nation, because of this 
block, has had no vision of any system of higher education; 
and because so much of its energy has been absorbed in 
efforts to settle the claims of rival religious denominations, 
it has had to put up with a very inadequate system of 
elementary education. Reasonable men come forward with 
suggestions for solving the difficulty ; and the solutions 
often commend themselves to other reasonable men. But 
all fail. And now, after endless debates and compromises 
and concessions, we are threatened with another energy- 
absorbing controversy. ‘The nation is in danger of missing 
its day of visitation—its time for education. 

The truth is, that the religious difficulty cannot be 
settled by reason. The difficulty is so much more than its 
mere statement expresses. It is the condensing point which 
gives shape to many vague floating fears and doubts. It 
offers a name for all sorts of hopes and memories, which 
have no name of their own. It is a flag, around which old 
battles have been fought, and which the combatants want 
to see raised or abased. Legislation devises means, by 
‘conscience clauses,” by “facilities for teaching,” and by 
other such provisions, which seem to cover every demand of 
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the rivals. The legislation does not succeed ; because there 
is so much behind the demand which is not expressed— 
so many old animosities or ambitions, so many unspoken, 
perhaps even unconscious, aspirations. The legislators 
naturally complain of the unreason of religious people ; but 
religious people know—even when they do not make them- 
selves plain—that they are moved to their action by high 
thoughts of right and duty. Fanaticism itself lives on 
faith ; and error has its roots in truth. 

Many reformers, recognising the supreme importance 
of education, and becoming impatient of the block, are 
inclining to give up further attempts at conciliation, and 
advocate an entirely secular system. A committee, of 
which Mr. Thorne, M.P., is chairman, has just been 
formed with this object ; and the Labour Party is said to 
favour the policy. There are two objections which at 
once occur. In the first place, there would be a national 
loss if the children were to be deprived of regular instruc- 
tion in the Bible, and forbidden to hear in their own schools 
of the God in whom all things live and move and have 
their being. Mr. Birrell has himself said that he does 
not wish “to see the secular education of the country 
divorced from the religious feelings of the people.” In the 
second place, the cost of building schools to accommodate 
the children who are now in denominational schools— 
estimating the cost at {9 per head—would be £23,000,000, 
The economic sense of the nation would resent such waste, 
when adequate buildings are already in existence. 

The advocates of a secular system are, however, so far 
right, that they realise the necessity of the entire and 
radical removal of anything which ‘can become an expression 
for the jealousies or enthusiasms of different religious bodies. 
When, by laborious effort, a great snowdrift is cleared, if 
the least projection be left in the neighbourhood, the 
probability is that the drift will again accumulate. The 
religious difficulty must be entirely eradicated. There must 
be no grievance left, round which may accumulate the 
protests or the claims of even a small minority of earnest 
citizens. 

Many of the proposals now before the country do not 
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fulfil this condition. They leave a grievance, even though 
it may seem insignificant. 

There is, for example, a proposal that, while public 
control shall be established over every school and all tests 
for teachers be abolished, “ simple instruction in the prin- 
ciples of Christianity” shall be given on three mornings in 
the week in every school, and freedom left for the 
denominations on other days. 

This proposal, to a large majority of people, may seem 
quite reasonable; but some real grievances are left standing 
by it. The Roman Catholics, for instance, and members of 
some other denominations, protest that they require that 
their children shall be educated in schools permeated by 
the religious teaching in which they themselves believe. 
They claim that religious tradition is not transmitted by 
instruction only, but through a way of life and through the 
association of the school with the unnumbered interests of a 
Church. These aggrieved persons would not be content 
as long as they were denied an education held by them to 
be essential ; and, in the Irish Party, they would find bold 
exponents of their objections. 

There is, too, another grievance which the proposal 
leaves untouched. Many rate-payers feel a conscientious 
objection to paying for a form of religious teaching with 
which they do not agree. The proposal establishes the 
teaching of undenominational Christianity on three days 
a week in all public schools. To such an establishment Jew 
and Secularist might fairly object ; and the National Society 
has passed a resolution pledging itself “ to oppose any legisla- 
tion which would establish, at the expense of the whole 
community, a form of undenominational religion for all 
schools throughout the country.” 

These grievances may seem small. They might easily 
be over-ridden by a majority ; but there they would remain, 
to accumulate round themselves the dust of people’s passions 
and prejudices, and block the way of education. A body of 
passive resisters might easily be found who would object to 
pay rates to support “the myth of Christian undenomi- 
nationalism.” 

There is another proposal before the country : that all 
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schools be public schools, in which, as a rule, the teaching 
shall be undenominational Christianity, but that, in districts 
where such a demand is made, denominational schools shall 
be established. This proposal satisfies the claims of Roman 
Catholics and others, who claim that every citizen who is 
compelled to send his children to school has a right to have 
them taught in his own faith. But, even if it were practi- 
cable to establish schools which could serve the children of 
one denomination, scattered, it may be, over a great space, 
or on different sides of thronged thoroughfares, the proposal 
is an offence—a stumbling-block—to those citizens who 
insist that the community must impose no test, have absolute 
control over the schools it supports, and teach none of the 
rival forms of religion. 

There is small hope in any solution which leaves such 
grievances. The problem is, to find one which will (1) 
secure the possibility of religious teaching and the economic 
use by the nation of the buildings now held by the denomi- 
nations, and (2) take away from every one—extreme 
denominationalist or extreme secularist—the ground of any 
protest or claim. 

I-would submit, with much deference, that the solution 
lies under the following suggestions. 


1. The local Education Authorities to be em- 
powered to buy at the market value—less the amount 
of any building grant received from the public funds— 
the buildings of such denominational schools as may 
be required to establish in every neighbourhood an 
accessible public school, in which the teaching, 
religious and other, shall be under its control. 


The Education Authority would take, that is to say, not 
all the 14,000 schools now held by the denominations, but 
only those in what are called “ single-school areas.” The 
expense of buying costly sites in towns would, in most 
instances, be avoided. The rate-payers, in return for their 
outlay, would have under their absolute control a school in 
every district. They could determine what, if any, religious 
instruction should be given in such schools ; or, if it be 
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feared—a fear I do not share—that this decision would 
transfer controversy from Parliament to the local councils, it 
might be enacted that the Authority should be responsible 
only for the secular teaching. The rate-payers would, in 
any case, be relieved of the payment of that amount of the 
rate which now goes to the support of denominational 
schools ; and the Authority would have at its command 
buildings which it could let on Sundays and other days 
for a fair rent. 


2. The capital sum received by the owners of 
denominational schools, together with any trusts 
under which the buildings are held, to be transferred 
to some central body representative of such denomi- 
nation, which, under the sanction of the Charity 
Commissioners, would fulfil such trusts, by (@) estab- 
lishing denominational schools, (6) assisting those 
already established, or (c) creating Sunday or other 
classes for the purpose of teaching doctrinal religion. 


The members of the different denominations would 
then be able to set up a school where it seemed desirable ; 
and, having no need to receive any support from the rates, 
could manage the schools free from the control of the Local 
Authority. 

The meaning of “market value” is of course open to 
discussion; and it has been proposed that, instead of 
purchasing, the Local Authorities might lease the buildings. 
The meaning of market value might be settled by discussion, 
in view of the facts that the buildings are held under trusts, 
and that such trusts, though transferred, are still to be used 
for education. The objection to leasing is, that it leaves 
many questions open which may become grievances. The 
decoration of the school and the kind of pictures which are 
hung, may at any time rouse controversy ; or, indeed, the 
payment of the rent may come to be regarded as a subsidy 
from the nation to a denomination. 

If the buildings became the absolute property of the 
rate-payers, to manage, to use, or to let at their will, and if 
the members of the denominations had control over buildings 
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built by money to which they had undoubted claim, and 
used those buildings according to their trust for the educa- 
tion of the people, there would appear to be, so far, no 
possible basis of grievance on the part of any citizen. 


3. The Board of Education (instead of the grant 
now made on various grounds to each elementary 
school) to pay, according to a fixed scale, the full 
salaries of all teachers; provided (a) that such teachers 
hold the Board’s certificates, (4) that they are at work 
in schools—denominational or other—built, equipped, 
and.staffed, to the satisfaction of the Board’s inspectors. 


The effect of this provision would be, that efficient 
teaching would be secured in every school. There could 
be no return to those days when, under “ intolerable 
pressure,” the managers of denominational schools under- 
staffed their schools, and asserted, through Bishop Temple, 
the necessity to use “child labour” for teaching. The 
teachers, having the status of civil servants, would have a 
strong position; and they would be delivered from the 
sensitiveness which now so often affects their relations with 
the managers. Every school would be kept up to a high 
standard of efficiency ; and, in a denominational school, no 
penny of public money would go to any object other than 
the payment for secular teaching. The teachers would be 
relieved of all tests. ‘Those who felt themselves unable or 
unwilling to give religious instruction, would find in every 
neighbourhood a school under public control in which they 
could serve. Other teachers—whose consciences are some- 
times forgotten—who felt themselves unable to put their 
hearts in their work unless they were allowed to associate 
themselves with the teaching of some definite faith, would 
be able to attach themselves to denominational schools with- 
out loss of status or salary. 

The existence of the Training Colleges which have 
been set up by the Church and other bodies need present 
no insuperable obstacle. It might be that the principle 
of purchase, with the transference of the trusts, should be 
adopted, as with the school buildings. The colleges could 
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then be continued on secular lines as State Training Col- 
leges, with the students living in hostels provided by the 
denominations or by private persons. The break up of the 
residential colleges, with the professional spirit they induce, 
may not, on educational grounds, be an unmixed evil. 


These suggestions make only an outline. They leave 
unsettled many details which can only be settled by experts 
familiar with Acts of Parliament, and special difficulties 
arising out of the conditions in different localities or 
schools, which may tax the ingenuity of law makers ; 
but they offer, I submit, the way of solution for the 
religious difficulty. 

All the loud cries receive an answer. Public control 
is established over public schools. No tests are imposed 
on teachers, which force them to teach religious doctrines 
or which prevent them so teaching ; and no teacher can be 
ill paid or ill treated. No parent is deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of having his child taught in his own faith, No 
rate-payer is called on to pay for the support of any form 
of religious teaching, except it be so agreed on by the con- 
stituency of which he is a member, or, if this privilege of 
choice be thought inexpedient, with no exception at all. 
No injustice is done by the alienation of money from the 
purpose designed by the giver. And, lastly, rate-payers get 
possession of buildings necessary for the education of the 
children, at a cost far less than they would incur if they 
erected special buildings. 

The important question is, however, whether national 
education could, under such a system, be expected to 
develope. People who remember the “ voluntary ” school 
of old days, with its make-shift furniture, its inadequate 
buildings, and its one overworked teacher, may be anxious. — 
People who have a passion for uniformity, and realise the 
simplicity of a single system, may be doubtful of the expedi- 
ency of a dual system. 

But, as has been said, there could be no reversion to the 
rough-and-tumble methods of old days. The teachers in 
every school would be properly paid ; the managers would 
be compelled to keep their schools in order; and they 
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would have the means to do so, in the money received by 
their representative body on account of the purchased build- 
ings. If it be still thought advisable that some outside eye 
should observe the work of the school, the Board of 
Education might be authorised to appoint one or two 
managers. 

The advocates of a single system are not so easily 
answered. There are obvious advantages in uniformity. 
The able officials at the head give the word of advance ; 
and there is universal obedience. Rivalry is avoided ; and 
resources are economised. Schools are co-ordinated and 
established only where they are required. 

I recognise the advantages of a uniform system; and 
yet, in the name of progressive education, I would ad- 
vocate the greater advantages of a system which allows 
variety. The public schools on one side drawing on the 
rates for their support, and responding to the direction 
of skilled officials, would keep up a high standard of work. 
The denominational schools on the other side, depending 
on money wanted for other objects, would set up a stand- 
ard of economy; their managers, being more personally 
interested in the children, would show the place of person- 
ality in education, they would be more responsive to the 
needs of the children, and more likely, therefore, to try 
experiments outside “rules and regulations.” 

It is easy to conceive how a wise central body, holding 
the funds of a denomination, might open an elementary 
school which would show a new way of awakening the chil- 
dren’s intelligence, and so advance the methods of teaching. 
The order of uniformity may be welcome after the disorder 
of neglect ; but it has its dangers, it is unprogressive, it is 
dull. A higher stage is the order of variety. 

Elementary teaching. must be judged, it is to be re- 
membered, not by what it teaches children, but by the way 
it fits them to learn. The school is not satisfactory if 
the children who leave are not awake—curious about the 
world, and eager to share its work or enjoyments. There 
is, I submit, more likelihood of such a development of 
national education in variety than in uniformity. Officials 
who would be powerful in the single system are necessarily 
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suspicious of change, and without change growth is 
impossible. 

Denominational schools contribute, I believe, something 
to the national good, which is forgotten in the discussion 
about sectarian rivalry. They give the children the sense 
of membership in a Body. The children may not, as Lord 
Hugh Cecil says, put their thoughts into words ; but the 
thought sinks into their minds that they are members of 
something bigger than the family, to which they have duties, 
and from which they get strength. The experience is itself 
an education, bringing out their interests, their imagination, 
and their sympathy, fitting them to do their future duties as 
citizens. It may not be that they remain members of the 
denomination; but they have in some degree learnt the 
secret of life in a society. 

The peace of the future is not to be found in the supre- 
macy of any one form of religion ; but in the recognition 
by each form of the valuable elements which the others 
contribute to the progress of humanity. It is not zeal so 
much as indifferentism—half-heartedness and irreverence— 
which constitutes the danger of this generation. A strong 
society is made up of strong individuals, strong parties, and 
strong denominations. 

Enthusiasts for education may perhaps not agree as to 
the value of the contribution made to their object by the 
denominations ; they may be impatient of their intolerances 
and their extravagances. But even they will agree that the 
permission, as a hindrance of education, to establish and 
sustain schools out of their own resources, is a small price at 
which to obtain peace from such fighting as that which has 
hitherto diverted the nation’s thought from the subject of 
education. 

SAMUEL A. BARNETT 
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AM writing before the Labour Party has chosen its 

leader or discussed its immediate policy ; and what I 
have to say must therefore be taken to be an expression of 
my individual opinions. We have been very successful at the 
polls, more successful than any one anticipated ; and that 
success has, first of all, to be explained. 

We received to the fullest extent the benefit of the re- 
action against the late Government. I know of many men 
who voted for our candidates for the sole reason that they 
were determined to demonstrate against Protection, ‘or 
Chinese Slavery, or the Education Act; and the only way 
they could do it was to vote for us. But although these 
accidental advantages swelled our majorities, and perhaps, in 
a few cases, enabled us to win seats, they were by no means 
the chief cause of our victories. 

For years we have been building up a Party upon ideas. 
Every week that passes, the Independent Labour Party 
alone holds four or five score of meetings. Our apostles 
have been moving about from Inverness to Portsmouth, 
and from Norwich to Swansea. Their speeches have not been 
reported, their names are hardly known outside our own 
Party papers; but they have been preparing the soil and 
sowing the seed. Our victories are largely theirs. Local 
elections have been fought year after year; and our gains 
have mounted up steadily. All this has been going on 
behind the scenes, as it were ; because the Press belonging 
to both Parties has deliberately minimised our work, adopted 
our victorious candidates, and withheld the true facts from 
the public. This policy of hush was short-sighted ; but 
now we are thankful it was adopted, because it enabled us 
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to strike our roots deep down before we were exhibited to 
the public gaze. To the Party Press which neglected or 
misrepresented us, we owe a very deep debt of gratitude. 

The praise which the organisation of the Labour Party 
is receiving is rather exaggerated. True, we have been able, 
for the first time in the history of Labour movements in 
this country, to get the Trade Unions to take an official 
part in elections. Not only did they find money for their 
own special candidates ; they also sent appeals from their 
head offices, asking the members of their branches in 
places where our candidates were running, to sink old Party 
differences and give Labour Representation Committee men 
their unanimous support. The influence of those official 
appeals was great. 

But organisation deals with superficial things, whilst the 
rise of a Party must be traced to deep-seated sources. No 
doubt the attack upon Trade Unionism through the Law 
Courts gave us a great opportunity. South-west Man- 
chester and the Newton Division of Lancashire were won 
on this cry. But if we regard this as a prime cause, we are 
mistaken. Before Mr. Justice Farwell gave his absurd 
decision, and before the House of Lords supported him in 
considering that there should be one law for employers and 
another for combined workmen, the Labour Party had 
begun to flourish ; the Trade Union Congress had passed 
its resolution declaring for a Labour Party ; the conference 
at the Memorial Hall had declared that that Party had to 
be independent, and had laid down the general lines upon 
which it had to be financed and built up; the leading 
Unions had either joined or were about to join; and the 
question of constituencies and candidates had already received 
much attention. A careful and intelligent examination of 
our records will really show how little, and not how much, 
we owe to the Taff Vale decision. If the present Labour 
Party, like its predecessor of about forty years ago, had 
arisen owing to the resentment of Trade Unions against any 
specific grievance, it would be useless for any one to discuss 
its policy and its future, because it would have neither the 
one nor the other. Its grievance would now be removed 
with its success, and it would disappear. 
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One has good reason for believing, however, that the 
present Labour Party is not a wayside shoot which is to 
wither as fast as it has sprung up. It has grown up 
naturally out of preceding political circumstance. Ever 
since the wage-earner in the boroughs has been enfranchised, 
he has been losing his confidence in the Liberal Party, 
because his political demands have been merging into his 
Trade Union demands. Somehow or other, the Conserva- 
tive candidates have persuaded him that they belonged to 
the party of social reform ; and the Liberal manufacturer 
has, very generally, been the hardest taskmaster, and has 
been least able to understand how to win the confidence 
of the masses of the people. Those masses—very often, 
perhaps, as Philip drunk rather than Philip sober—voted 
Conservative, because the ideals of Liberalism (if it has had 
any during the last thirty years) failed to grip them, and 
because the patronising powers of the other side seemed 
to them to be akin to the forces which, listening to humane 
considerations, made for social reform in politics. Now, 
the barrenness of the Conservative record has become 
apparent to every one. The failure to do anything for the 
aged pauper, the opposition to the Trades Disputes Bill, 
the breakdown of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill, the 
_ fraud perpetrated upon the wage-earners by the Unemployed 
Bill, have alienated the Conservative sheep from their 
shepherds, and have compelled them to look for new 
leaders. 

Meanwhile, the propaganda of Socialism has told. In 
that propaganda alone have all the various bitter experiences 
of Labour, and all the various objectionable features of 
social inequality, been organised and presented to the people 
in a systematised wholeness. The politics of the Socialist 
may be erroneous ; they may be absurd. But they deal 
with life. They raise broad, interesting, and vital principles. 
They open out rich fields for the imagination, boundless 
tracts inviting exploration. Men of pettifogging minds ask 
how bottles are to be washed under Socialism. The Socialist 
pities them and marches on—perhaps taking the trouble of 
inviting them to come along and see. 

Now, the value of all this Socialist propaganda work 
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which the Independent Labour Party has been carrying on, 
has not been so much in making Socialists who wear badges 
of their faith, but rather in steadily pressing all progressive 
politicians to look out upon society from Socialist stand- 
points. And, whilst we have been preaching, we have also 
been experimenting. Problem after problem in municipal 
government has been solved on Socialist lines, until, at 
length, what is called ‘“ municipalisation”’ has become a 
settled policy, and every problem, from rating to the drink 
traffic, is being fitted within a system of public control in 
the public interest. The unimaginative man, who can 
never see the forest for the trees, objects that this is not 
Socialism. He is both right and wrong. For, for the 
purposes of practical administration and legislation, Socialism 
is not a state but a tendency, a mode of thought, a guid- 
ing idea. Hence, those who say that Socialism domin- 
ates the new Labour Party are equally right, and equally 
wrong, with those who say that it does not. Socialism is 
not to be created in a day by Acts of Parliament. But 
Socialism says that Parliament and other public authorities 
should be business-like ; that our present distribution of 
wealth is uneconomical and can also be proved to be 
unjust ; that socially useless classes should not be maintained 
at the expense of socially useful classes ; that every useful 
class in society should be honoured and receive proper 
sustenance ; that the individual organised in communities 
can best fulfil his individual existence ; and that self-help 
and mutual aid are both essential to individual and social 
development. That, briefly, is the Socialist’s general outlook. 

Turning to details, he proposes to deal, on these general 
lines, with the aged poor, with the unemployed, with the law 
relating to combinations of workmen, and with the various 
other problems with which society and the State have to 
deal. The majority of Trade Unionists may not agree 
with Socialists about Socialism—mainly, very likely, because 
they do not understand what Socialism is. But the Socialist 
propaganda has moulded Labour thought, so that it pro- 
ceeds from Socialist standpoints, and issues in Socialist direc- 
tions. In every club-house where the Trade Unionist talks 
of his grievances, he is discussing the same subjects as the 
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Socialist will discuss on the following Sunday in the market- 
place ; he will also discuss them from the same starting-point 
—that of the wage-earner who is giving service to society, 
but who is subject to low wages, high rents, unemployment. 
Both will assume the same all-important fundamental prin- 
ciple—the right of the Service Giver to life, property, and 
comfort ; both will assume that the man who gives no 
service has no right to life, property, and comfort. And 
this is true, whether the Trade Unionist is in the habit of 
voting Liberal or Conservative. Moreover, the Socialist 
teaches the workman that his personal problems are really 
national ones, and that his grievances are social. In this 
respect, but in no other, Socialism dominates the Labour 
Party, just as it is, by and by, going to dominate—and, by 
its domination, create—a solid Progressive Party. 

From this it naturally follows, that I take no great 
interest in the chatter about what the relations between 
other Parties and ours are to be. Such relations cannot be 
settled in Committee. They develope and depend on cir- 
cumstances. Nor can one do anything but smile—unless it 
be wince—when boastful threats of “ smashing ” this Party 
and that are uttered. The Labour Party is itself on its 
trial ; and, besides, “smash” does not describe any political 
process. There are people who still dream of revolutions ; 
but their prayer should be that no Labour or Socialist Party 
should ever see the inside of the House of Commons. Old 
Parties do not get “smashed.” They split, they decay, 
they become assimilated. Transition times come, politics 
get confused, progressive parties and sections become re- 
actionary ; but, one fine morning, the lines of battle are 
discovered to be clear once more, and the eternal fight 
between the Is and the Is To Be is renewed. 

Point of view counts for everything in politics that afe 
constructive ; programmes and labels for next to nothing. 
Point of view gives the inspiration and guidance. Varying 
a well-known observation of Fletcher of Saltoun, I should 
say: “Let me play the tune; and I care not how the 
people propose to dance, or by what name they call their 
jigs and reels.” The Socialist idea of the use of wealth, of 
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the individual and the community, is the only possible basis 
for a progressive party in an epoch when a nation is solving 
the problems of wealth distribution, communal responsi- 
bility, and social morality. And that is what the twentieth 
century has to do in the older industrial States, like Great 
Britain, America, and the chief Continental nations. 

To me, therefore, the Labour Party appears to be but 
the nucleus of a greater and a wider Party ; and to build 
up that Party ought to be the task to which the thirty 
L. R.C. Members of Parliament should now address them- 
selves. A condition essential to this work is that there 
should be no inducements to try and coerce a Government. 
No conception of political method is more ludicrous than 
that of the Party which dreams of holding the balance of 
power between two fairly equal Parties, and of securing any 
important organic change in society by throwing in its 
weight upon one side or the other. The Irish Nationalists 
are in a most favourable position for carrying out such 
a policy. Their chief demand is a very simple one, and 
involves a question of administration only. They are 
responsible to constituencies which refuse to enter sympa- 
thetically into English politics ; and their hands are there- 
fore quite free to wreck Ministries, and to manipulate 
their votes and those of their adherents. And yet the 
measure of success they have obtained is so small as to warn 
every other Party against adopting their tactics. The best 
business that the Irish Nationalists ever did was when they 
sent their leading men to address English and Scottish 
audiences upon Home Rule ; and Mr. Davitt’s appearances 
upon our Labour platforms during the late election were 
met with such generous sympathy as to show that, even in 
such times as these, the Nationalists would do well to cease 
their policy of vote manipulation, and try and get into touch 
with public opinion. 

The Labour Party will undoubtedly regard the House 
of Commons as a business assembly, and will do its best 
to get through legislation. It will insist upon the passing 
of.the Trades Disputes Bill, in order to equalise the law 
between combined Labour and combined Capital ; it will 
try to amend the Unemployed Act, but will, I hope, not 
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repeat its great blunder of last Session in forcing through a 
thoroughly bad Bill “ for the sake of the principle of the 
thing”; it will take’ a distinctive part in Education and 
Temperance proposals, in Factory Act amendments, and so 
on; and it will do its best to democratise our institutions, 
and make the House of Commons the controlling legisla- 
tive chamber. I also hope that it will advance measures 
strengthening our industrial position, and apply its general 
ideas of communal responsibility to technical education, to 
our consular system, to industrial laboratories, and the 
application of science to industry, to railways and canals, to 
all forms of industrial conservatism, inefficiency, and para- 
sitism. The questions of Local Rating and National 
Taxation will be watched from our Labour standpoint. In 
all these matters, our general idea will be to lighten the 
burdens of industry, and to relieve both the capitalist and 
the workmen from unnecessary imposts. 

But our Party ought also to keep before it the fact that 
the House of Commons is not merely a committee for 
business, but an assembly for discussion, a place where the 
general lines of: legislation have to be hammered out, and 
where the principles of change are tested—a forum from 
which the country can be educated. The Labour Party 
must remember that, as much by its ideas as by its work, 
will judgment be passed upon it. In fact, it is not Acts 
of Parliament but ideas that are revolutionary ; and if the 
Labour Party is satisfied by merely amending a few laws, 
and by putting the working-class view of legislation proposed 
by other people, it will fail, and the victories of January will 
be of no account. If on such matters as Unemployment or 
the Feeding of School Children, it only takes the superficial 
view which sympathy with the victim suggests, and if it 
fails to see that these matters go far down into the vital 
organisation of society, it will not effect any permanent 
good. We can feed school children, for instance, in such a 
way as to hasten the destruction of the family, lower wages, 
and increase rents, or we can feed them in such a way as 
will strengthen the family organisation, and put neither the 
landlord nor the capitalist in a position to reap the chief 
benefits. The only thing which will save the Labour 
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Party from falling into innumerable pitfalls, will be a clear 
conception of the social relationships which it desires to 
establish. 

The future of the Labour Party is, therefore, to be 
determined by its success in -making its principles clear to 
itself and the country. If it narrows itself down to a class 
movement, or a trade movement, or a manual workers’ 
movement ; or if it imagines that, as a minority, it can, by 
playing one Party off against another, do much good ; or if 
it attacks its problems superficially, and does not aim at far- 
reaching changes in social structure—it will weaken and 
finally disappear. The alternative for it is to take its 
stand upon the sentiments of right, which have never been 
appealed to in vain. The Midlothian campaign stands out 
as a grand example and encouragement for all time. In 
the recent election, the fury of indignation roused against 
Chinese indentured labour was raised because the moral 
consciousness of the people revolted against men who used 
other men purely as tools in the business of making rich. 
Circumstances in South Africa gave this immoral use of 
servants a peculiarly dark background ; and those of us who 
see slavery in our own home conditions, almost as clearly as 
we see it in those in the Transvaal, ought to recognise that 
our appeal must be more and more directed to the sense of 
right and wrong, which is always available as a judge of 
social experience and of human conduct. 

We must get rid of the remaining burdens of feudalism, 
in order to re-populate the country and make our agricul- 
ture flourish ; we must put great national works, like railways 
and canals, to social uses, and save them from the control of 
a handful of private persons who use them for their own 
aggrandisement ; we must accept responsibility for the man 
who wants work but can find none, and for him who has 
yielded to ruinous temptations because society has made it 
easy for him to fall; we must regard our children, physic- 
ally, mentally, and morally, as our one indisputable form of 
national wealth, and guard them accordingly. In every 
case, our method must be to challenge the existing order, 
and compel it to show why it should exist. That landlords 
shoot, employ flunkeys, and subscribe to Tariff Reform 
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Leagues, is no reason why the whole nation should be 
impoverished by a system of private monopoly in land ; 
that the Stock Exchange and railway directors have manipu- 
lated railway stock, is no reason why British trade should 
have to bear for ever unnecessarily heavy transport charges ; 
that a man can get no employment in the open market, 
is no reason why the community which he has enriched 
should not trouble in the least about him if he refuses to 
become a pauper; that a man has been tempted by high 
wages as a youth to engage in some occupation which 
taught him nothing and from which he was excluded when 
he reached the age of eighteen or twenty, is no reason why 
he should be abandoned to become a total wreck. Those 
conclusions are reached, not by a process of economic 
reasoning or of working-class experience. They rest upon 
conceptions of right and wrong common to all classes ; and 
the greatest work of all that the Labour Party has to do 
is to compel those conceptions of right and wrong to pass 
judgment upon existing social conditions. There is a time 
for details and definite proposals ; and there is a time for 
general principles, which may even be so vague as to be 
little more than yearnings and aspirations. The Labour 
Party will do well to practise both habits of mind. If it 
dwells in either one exclusively, it will come to naught. 
If it dwells in both, it will create a new public opinion, it 
will be the nucleus of a new Party of the intellectual and 
ethical democracy, which, for a century or so, will carry 
great legislative measures, aimed at advancing human 
character, and improving communal efficiency. 
J. Ramsay Macpona.p 
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MOKETO, GURTH, AND BILL BROWN : 
EXPERIMENTS IN STATE-BUILDING 


OR countless generations Moketo and his fellows had 

led an unrecorded existence in the territories watered by 
the Congo River and the many streams which feed that 
mighty volume. Grouped together in the villages whose 
frail huts can barely be distinguished from the surrounding 
forest, or wandering in patriarchal groups over the vast 
plains of Central Africa, they satisfied their few wants in 
simple fashion, Nature being prolific in the elementary 
necessaries of life as led by Moketo and his kind in those 
regions. What little industry there was fell, it is to be 
feared, chiefly to the lof of Boali, Moketo’s ebon spouse, 
whose digging-stick and bark cradle—the latter useful alike 
for portage of infants and roots—constituted almost the 
sole “working capital” of the guileless community. The 
tragedies of life were the tropical storm, the tribal war, and 
alas! the slave-trader’s raid ; for the predatory Arab of the 
north had found his way into those regions. Nay, it is to 
be feared that even domestic slavery was not unknown, 
though, as often happens in patriarchal communities, it 
seems to have been not unkindly, and of a wholly different 
order from that of the professional slave-dealer. Such little 
government as there was resided in petty local chiefs, whose 
patriarchal claims were based on some primitive rules of 
kinship, at present by us imperfectly understood. 

Not an ideal existence, this, perhaps ; little of strenuous- 
ness about it. Year after year, in the intervals of fighting 
and hunting, Moketo probably lay in the sun or the shade, 
as the fancy took him. Some sort of a religion he appears 
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to have had—some elements of fetichism or Nature-worship. 
Latterly he had been visited a good deal by Christian 
missionaries ; and, towards these, towards such of them, at 
least, as displayed real devotion and skill, he showed himself 
not unfriendly. We have it on official testimony not too 
disposed to be appreciative, that an English missionary, settled 
for a quarter of a century in the district of the Cataracts, 
had collected around him a little band of Moketo’s fellow- 
countrymen, who had so far acquired the arts of civilization 
as to build brick houses and a church, at their own expense.! 
Still, these cases were rare; and it is greatly to be feared 
that, for the most part, Moketo and his like would have 
been deeply despised by the inhabitants of Western Europe, 
especially by the supercilious or flunkey class, so prevalent 
in those countries.?; Think of a man being positively black, 
to start with ; then, probably quite indifferent to the pro- 
prieties of costume ; lastly, not at all devoted to the task of 
money-making, or convinced of the charms of respectability. 
Nevertheless, miserable as his existence undoubtedly was, 
Moketo showed no general desire to changeit. He followed 
in the footsteps of his fathers. 


But now, behold the growth of an influence destined to 
work a mighty change in the life of Moketo. All Europe 
is stirred, in the mid nineteenth century, by the fate of a 
heroic missionary who, after many adventures and sufferings, 
at last disappears from sight of the civilized world, swallowed 
up in the gloom of African forests. A great and enterprising 
journal, with that shrewd combination of business and 
philanthropy which is one of the distinguishing marks of 
the newest civilization, determines to set at rest the anxiety 


1 Report of the Commission appointed to hold an Enquiry in the territories 
of the State. (Bulletin Officiel de ’ Etat Indépendant du Congo, 30th Oct., 
1905. Bruxelles: Librairie Falk Fils, 1905. Nos. 9 et 10), p. 161 n. (This 
document is in'these pages referred to simply as “ Report.”) 

2 A curious example of the attitude of this class towards its “coloured 
brethren ” came under the personal notice of the writer a few years ago. An 
African, calling on the occupant of a flat in a gorgeous building erected by a 
Christian speculator now languishing at Portland, was shown up unannounced 
by the under-porter. The latter was rebuked by his superior, who remarked 
that the caller’s name should have been announced. “ Gar’n,” responded the 
indignant under-official ; “’E ain’t gota name. ’E’s a black.” 
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of the world by equipping an expedition in search of the 
lost hero—expense no object. The right leader is secured ; 
and. he, after long wanderings, succeeds in the purpose of 
his quest, at the same time acclimatizing, in the heart of 
Africa, the formula of introduction so frequent on Trans- 
atlantic lips. Apparently the missionary, when discovered, 
is quietly pursuing his proper business, quite unconcerned 
with the anxiety of civilization ; and one is almost reminded 
by the incident of the ill-timed determination of the faithful 
dog to rescue the master who is merely indulging his desire 
to bathe in safe waters. But journalistic enterprise is 
satisfied, at least for the time; and will again, if need be, 
essay its self-appointed task. 

Nor is it long before the occasion arises. With inconsid- 
erate perverseness, the heroic missionary again disappears 
from the sight of an anxious world; and, once more, 
the heroic traveller is on his track. This time, alas, the 
quest is useless, at least so far as its avowed object is con- 
cerned. But shall the opportunity be wasted, just because 
the object has failed? If no missionary is to be discovered, 
may not vast additions to geographical knowledge result 
from the search? May not even material results, in the 
shape of ivory, publisher’s royalties, lecture fees, a seat in 
Parliament, console a disappointed searcher? May not even 
the potentates of the earth begin to prick up their ears at 
the stories of the vast wealth lying hid in the bosom of the 
forest? May not dreams of conquest and exploitation, 
mingled with a genuine desire to introduce the benefits 
of Christian civilization to benighted heathens, result from 
such an expedition? All Europe, apparently, towards the 
end of the nineteenth century, becomes genuinely desirous 
of introducing the benefits of Christian civilization to 
benighted heathens in Africa. 

Prominent among the rulers of Europe in this connection 
was Leopold of Belgium, who, in the year 1876, formed the 
International Association for the Exploration and Civiliza- 
tion of Africa. At first, apparently, a purely scientific 
organization of vague scope, this body threw off, in the year 
1878, an offshoot known as The Committee for the Study 
of the Upper Congo; and this offshoot, again, speedily 
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assumed corporate shape as The International Association of 
the Congo, with a nominal capital of £40,000. Proceeding, 
with business-like vigour, in its beneficent civilizing mission, 
it had succeeded, by the year 1884, in planting no less than 
twenty-two “ stations,” or points of vantage, in the Congo 
Basin, and in gradually securing such recognition from the 
European Powers and the United States of America, as 
almost entitled it to act as a territorial State in the ancient 
haunts of Moketo. So vigorous, indeed, was its progress, 
that, in the winter of 1884-5, it seemed good to one of the 
most famous of European civilizers! to summon an Interna- 
tional Congress to decide, on the banks of the Spree, the fate 
of the countries on the banks of the Congo. The invitation 
was freely accepted ; in fact, almost the only person not 
represented at the Congress of that winter was the person 
who might be presumed to have the greatest concern in its 
results—viz., Moketo himself. The business of the Con- 
gress proceeded with great smoothness ; and, on the 26th 
February, 1905, there was signed by all the members a 
General Act regulating, in the most approved manner, the 
rival interests in the ‘ Conventional Basin of the Congo” 
(Moketo’s native land) of—all the civilized Powers. Nor 
was Moketo himself entirely forgotten. In one article of 
the 38 comprised in the Act, the signatories “ bind them- 
selves to watch over the preservation of the native tribes, 
and to care for the improvement of the conditions of their 
moral and material well-being, and to help in suppressing 
slavery, and especially the slave trade.”2 Moketo is also 
expressly guaranteed “‘ freedom of conscience and religious 
toleration.” * Another article repeats the undertaking to 
endeavour for the abolition of the slave trade. It is a 
somewhat grim picture: the lions sitting round the trem- 
bling ox, and solemnly warning off unauthorized butchers. 
One of the last steps taken by the Congress was to 
recognize the territorial sovereignty, under the style of the 
“Congo Free State,” of the former International Association 


1 Bismarck als Erzieher. - 
2 General Act of the Conference of Berlin. (P.P. Africa, No, 3 (1886), 
C—4739). Art. 6. 
3 Tbid. 4 Art. 9. 
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of the Congo, whose President, King Leopold of Belgium, 
was, shortly afterwards, proclaimed by the Belgian Chambers 
Sovereign of the new State. As the result of subsequent 
boundary treaties, the territories thus subjected to King 
Leopold’s sway were defined at about g00,000 square miles, 
with a population variously estimated from fourteen to 
thirty millions. The title “Congo Free State” has no 
reference to the political condition of King Leopold’s sub- 
jects; it is merely intended to indicate that he, as sovereign, 
is subject to no external control. This explanation is 
official.} 

Completely equipped, then, with the authority of Europe, 
the Government of King Leopold proceeded earnestly with 
its task, as defined by Article 6 of the Berlin Act, viz., of 
“bringing home to them (the natives) the blessings of 
civilization.” ‘Towns which, in an official document, are 
described as “recalling our most coquettish watering- 
places,” ? have sprung up on the banks of the Congo ; 
Matadi and Léopoldville remind the European of the charms 
of his own industrial cities; the Cataracts Railway runs 
through the heart of the equatorial forest ; eighty steamers 
plough the waterways of the State; there is a regular 
postal service ; 1,200 kilometres of telegraph wire have 
been provided to satisfy the imperious longing of Moketo 
to communicate with his fellows ; hospitals exist to stud 
his diseases; an army of 11,850 natives, officered by 
Europeans, ministers alike to his confidence and his pride ; 
a successful war has been waged against the Arab slave- 
traders ; at least thirty Courts of Justice, civil and military, 
exist to hear his plaints ; since the Brussels Conference of 
18g0, the antiquated fetich of Free Trade, set up by the 
Berlin Act of 1885, has been replaced by the modern 
gospel of a 10 per cent. tariff. What more could Moketo 
desire ? . 

And yet, of recent years, there have been rumours, 
growing in volume and intensity, that all was not well with 
Moketo. From missionaries and traders alike have come 


1 Report, p. 284. The official title is, in fact, L’Etat Indépendant du 
Congo. 


? Report, p. 143 (“qui rappellent nos plus coquettes cités balnéaires ”). 
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revelations of acts of government quite otherwise than 
paternal, and certainly calculated to give Moketo a doubtful 
view of the blessings of civilization. So insistent have 
been these rumours and complaints, that even the great ones 
of the earth have been moved to official action ; and the 
Congo Reform Association, whose energetic secretary con- 
tributed an article to a recent Number of this Review,? 
seems likely to make its influence felt in the future 
administration of the Congo Free State. 

For our immediate purpose, however, the most impor- 
tant event of the controversy has been the publication, in 
the autumn of last year, of the Report of the Commission 
appointed by King Leopold himself to examine the affairs 
of the Congo Free State.? This Report, drawn up with 
that perfect lucidity and that simplicity of language which 
are the despair of those compelled to work with the vaguer 
phrases of Teutonic speech, was the result of a visit: to the 
Congo territory itself. The Commissioners, while not 
hesitating to blame where blame is, in their opinion, 
deserved, express great admiration of the work of the State 
Government. Accepting the facts as they give them, we 
have thus an almost unique opportunity of studying what 
should, in the opinion of a civilized Power specially charged 
with the task, be the principles applied to the task of build- 
ing up a State. And this, be it observed, not as an abstract 
ideal, but as an actual practice. It is rarely that the veil 
with which Time shrouds the processes of political evolution 
is so completely torn aside. We assist at the birth of a new 
member of the family of nations. The more complete the 
good faith of the Report, the more valuable the lesson. 


The fundamental principles adopted by the Congo 
Government, in the economic development of the country 
entrusted to its care, are stated with the greatest frank- 
ness by the Commissioners. They may be summarized 
thus :— 


1 See Independent Review for January, 1905. The Congo Problem, by 
E. D. Morel (p. 51). 

2 Bulletin Officiel de l’Etat Indépendant du Congo. 1905. Nos. g et 10. 
Bruxelles: Librairie Falk Fils. 
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1. All vacant lands belong to the State ;} 
2. The State may call upon the native to work for 
it to any extent which it considers necessary.” 


The operation of the first of these principles is illustrated 
by the statement that, at the time of the constitution 
of the State (1885), apart from the few acres belong- 
ing to commercial stations, no private property in land 
existed in the Congo district. It is admitted that a 
multitude of (native) communities cultivated little plots of 
land on what is now the vast territory of the State, and 
utilized, “in a certain measure,” the surrounding areas. 
There is, however, no formal definition, either by legislation 
or judicial decision, of what may be considered as “ occupa- 
tion by the natives ; ” and, in practice, it is assumed that it 
extends only to the sites of their villages and the actual 
areas of their cultivated plots.? Thus, the State begins by 
claiming, not as territory but as property, seven-eighths of 
the land which poor Moketo had fondly regarded as “ his.” 
It is, no doubt, true, as the Commissioners remark, that 
Moketo has no conception of private property in land “ in 
the sense of European legislation.”® But it is hard to be 
punished so severely for mere want of juristic perception. 
Apparently, the State did not contemplate any natural 
increase in the numbers of its subjects.; and this assumption 
has, it is to be feared, been mournfully justified. But the 
confiscation of all the land “not effectively occupied,” has 
hit Moketo severely in other ways—as will appear. 

In the exercise of its claim to the labour of its subjects, 
the State began by making demands which, it would seem; 
were resented by Moketo. And, in truth, as detailed by 
the Report, they sound formidable enough.® 


1 This principle was formally embodied in Article 2 of an Ordinance of 
ist July, 1885. (Report, p. 150.) 

2 Report, p. 159. 

3 Report, p. 151. 

* Taking the population at the highest estimate, and making the liberal 
allowance of an acre a head (men, women, and children) for huts and patches, 
the State annexes 546,000,000 acres out of 576,000,000. 

5 Report, p. 149. 

° They are set out with admirable lucidity on pp. 172-193 of the Report. 
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1. Sufficient manioc-bread must be furnished to 
feed the whole of the natives engaged in the ex- 
clusive service of the State. 


(As in Léopoldville alone there are 3,000 of these natives, 
and as manioc-bread will not keep more than a few days, 
this demand falls with crushing severity on the neighbour- 
hood of the towns. In the language of the Commissioners, 
it amounts in some cases to an unending corvée.!. No wonder 
that, in these districts, the population shows a tendency to 
decrease.)? 


2. A similar requirement is made of the dried fish, 
which forms the other staple article of native diet. 


3. Game, sheep, fowls, ducks, and other live stock 
must be furnished for the white population. 


(As the whites only amount in number to about 2,000, 
the total amount of this demand is not large. But it carries 
with it the incident, vexatious to Moketo (who has no 
civilized ideas on this subject) of a “close season,” and 
especially of a prohibition of hunting the “ great game,” 
the elephant, which damages poor Moketo’s cultivated 
patch.) 


4. Wood-cutting, especially for the vast con- 
sumption of the river steamers, which use only wood 
as fuel. 


(It is one of the aggravations of this tax, that the extent 
of its demands cannot be foreseen, and that it falls arbitrarily 
on the riparian villages.) 


3. Postal services, such as repairs of postal stations, 
telegraph wires, and roads, as well as actual 
carriage. 


(Likewise uncertain in its operation. But, in some 
cases, amounting “to almost ceaseless labour.” *) 


1 Report, p. 176. It must be remembered that Moketo (or Boali) has not 
only to dig the root and prepare it, but to carry it to head-quarters—in one 
case as much as forty-eight miles (p. 175). 

2 Report, p. 174. 

3 Report, p. 185. 
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4. Water transport, uncertain and often excessive. 


5. Land carriage. 


(Exacted, with rigour, for the construction of the 
Cataracts Railway. . At its conclusion, Moketo looked 
forward to halcyon days. But alas! The completion of 
the railway only opened up fresh portage routes, with 
further demand for porters.)} 


6. Copal gathering, on the lands of the State. 


(It is claimed that this demand, except on a point to be 
mentioned, excites no opposition). 


7. Rubber-gathering, likewise on the State lands. 


(Perhaps the severest of all the services required of 
Moketo. As the trees near the villages are exhausted, 
it becomes necessary for the gatherers to go further into 
the forest, and to live for days and nights under temporary 
shelter. As the distance increases, the interval between one 
task and the next becomes shorter.) 


8. Military service. 


(This is said to be positively popular with Moketo. 
He complains only that, being enlisted as a soldier, he 
is often made to work as a mere labourer, under the 
euphonious title of “ soldier-labourer.” 2 We shall hereafter 
see that there may be objections to Moketo as Thomas 
Atkins, from other quarters.) 


g. Public Works. 


(In theory, all contracts between employer and labourer, 
whether made by the State or private persons, are safeguarded 
against abuse. But the Commissioners admit freely that 
these safeguards are often chimerical. Instances frequently 
occur in which the recruiting agent “ratifies” contracts 
made by himself.) ® 


It must, of course, not be forgotten, that all services 
thus rendered, are, in theory, paid for. But the Com- 
1 Report, p. 187. 2 Report, pp. 251, 252. 

3 Report, p. 257. 
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missioners very frankly admit that the payment is, in many 
cases, illusory. Moreover, it results from the stupid un- 
willingness of Moketo to adopt the “ blessings of civiliza- 
tion,” and to increase his wants, that he has absolutely no 
use for his wages, even when they are paid. Again, in the 
case of copal, rubber, and other products, his remuneration 
is strictly limited to the assumed value of his labour, on the 
ground that the products themselves, being the fruits of the 
State lands, are the property of the State before they are 
gathered.” The services then are, in reality, in the nature 
of pure taxation, for which the only requital is the general 
benefit conferred on Moketo by the existence of the State, 
a benefit of which he is singularly unappreciative. 

Not unnaturally, Moketo objects to the demands made 
upon him ; and then the question arises: What is to be 
done? 

This question has been answered in different ways at 
different times. 

It appears that, at first, the Administration believed 
itself entitled to apply the simple remedy of compulsion, and 
even to delegate the right to use this remedy to the com- 
mercial companies (concessionaires) to which the State had 
leased the exploitation of such parts of its domain as it was 
itself unable to manage. And this, too, without fixing 
either the ‘methods of compulsion or the extent of the 
services which might be exacted.* Inasmuch as, in the 
words of the Report itself, these commercial companies 
“ pursue the object of lucre, and not the object of humanity 
or civilization,t such a policy simply, in the latter case, 
handed over Moketo to economic slavery of the purest kind. 
But, certain Congolese Hampdens having been found to 
resist this drastic measure, even to the extent of lawsuits, the 
State tribunal at Boma expressed incidentally the opinion that, 
in the existing state of legislation, no one could force the 
natives to labour:® and it became necessary to resort to 
measures of a more indirect kind. 

' Report, pp. 165, 166. 2 Report, p. 190. 

3 Report, p. 163. 4 Report, p. 228. 

5 It is in the title of one of these lawsuits that the name of Moketo appears 


(Report, p. 163 n.) ; wherefore we have chosen him as the eponymous hero 
of our story. 
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Relying upon the principle of solidarity amongst the 
inhabitants of each village, the practice is adopted of 
assessing contributions on the village group; and, upon 
failure in supply, of seizing the persons of the chief or some 
others (generally women) chosen at random, to serve as 
hostages for the due performance of the levy.1. The same 
practice is applied on failure of a village to discharge the 
fines (often heavy in amount) imposed upon it for alleged 
breaches of order.2. The hostages thus seized are often 
subjected to long terms of imprisonment, accompanied, at 
least in the case of proceedings by the commercial com- 
panies, by insults, scourgings, and other horrors.’ 

As a further means of securing the satisfaction of their 
demands, the State and its concessionaires have established the 
system of “ sentries,” or native overseers, in their permanent 
employ, whose business it is to watch, armed with the per- 
suasive force of rifles, the performance of the allotted tasks. 
These overseers, are, though of the same race, strangers to 
the village on which they are imposed. It is against these 
functionaries and their parasites that the accusations which 
have of late aroused the conscience of Europe are chiefly 
directed. Rapine, murder, and mutilation are admittedly * 
among their ordinary proceedings ; and, though the Com- 
missioners failed to secure any trustworthy statistics of their 
acts of violence, the state of the relations between them and 
the inhabitants of their districts may be gathered from the 
fact that, in the area administered by a single company, no 
less than 142 of them are officially recorded to have been 
murdered by the outraged natives during the first seven 
months of the year 1905.° An analogous system of appoint- 
ing a local “capita” from among the residents of the village 
itself has proved equally unpopular. 

Finally, if measures of this character prove ineffective, 
by reason of the total migration of the despairing inhabi- 
tants of a village, the State has recourse to the ultimate 
remedy of a military expedition, charged with the recovery 
and chastisement of its erring subjects. The zeal of the 


' Report, p. 194. 2 Report, p. 197. 
5 Report, p. 216. * Report, p. 199. 
5 Report, pp. 199-200. 
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professional soldier being thus called in to aid the enthu- 
siasm of the civil arm, these expeditions are carried out 
with a thoroughness which leaves more to be desired from 
a moral than from a tactical point of view.! These expedi- 
tions are not, in theory, at the disposal of the commercial 
companies; but example is catching, and the concessionaires 
are not slow to imitate the lead of the State, often employing 
for the purpose the police force stationed in their districts 
for the purpose of maintaining order.” 

It is right to say that a Decree of the year 1903 pro- 
fesses to limit the amount of labour which may be exacted 
from Moketo to a maximum of forty hours a month ; and 
directions have been given to draw up a complete system of 
rolls of ‘‘ contribuables ” with a view to equal appointment.? 
It is even provided that these rolls shall, on the demand of 
the local chiefs, be arranged according to villages ; in order 
to interfere as little as possible with Moketo’s local organiz- 
ation. Unhappily, however, the new system, even where 
it is applied, is still open to the gravest abuses ; and appears 
to be viewed by Moketo chiefly as a more rigorous means 
of enforcing the older claims.* 

But it would be an extreme error to suppose that no 
work of a more directly civilizing character than the collec- 
tion of rubber and copal, and the organizing of transport 
to convey these articles out of the country, is undertaken by 
the State. It has been mentioned before, that a system of 
Courts of Justice has been erected ; and Moketo is thus 
furnished with a means of redress against every act of 
oppression. Unhappily, there are two drawbacks to the 
perfection of the remedy thus afforded. Thirty professional 
tribunals, in a territory of goo,00o square miles, even if 
these are seated in such a way as to divide the territory into 
equal districts, leave a good deal to be desired in point of 
numbers. Even in a country where travelling was easy and 
cheap, the unfortunate litigant would often find it necessary 
to subject himself and his witnesses to a journey of several 
days for each appearance before the tribunal. In a country 
like Central Africa, the journeys of the litigant and witnesses 


1 Report, pp. 216-218. 2 Report, p. 222. 
8 Report, pp. 167, 168. 4 Report, pp. 169-171; 192. 
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are measured by months. “It is a sad fact,” say the Com- 
missioners,! “that a large number of native witnesses, forced 
to travel from the Upper Congo to Boma, never return to 
their villages, but die on their journey.” Obviously, litiga- 
tion is carried on by Moketo under difficulties. In fact, 
“the inhabitant of the Upper Congo, summoned as a 
witness, promptly takes refuge in the bush.”* And, where 
the professional tribunals are supplemented by petty courts 
of a less formal kind, the native seeking redress for an injury 
inflicted upon him by an agent of the State or a commercial 
company, finds in the person of the judge by whom his 
complaint is heard—the agent of the State or the company.’ 

The second of the two directly civilizing institutions 
alluded to is that known as “The Rescued Children ” 
(Les Enfants Recueillis). Established by a Decree of the 
year 18go, this institution aims at collecting, in agricultural 
and industrial colonies, slaves released or escaped from the 


.slave-trader’s gang, and orphaned, abandoned, or neglected 


children. Two of these colonies have already been estab- 
lished ; and, since the extirpation of the slave trade, they 
have been recruited entirely from the latter class. In theory, 
these fortunate children are educated and guarded by the 
State until the age of 25 ; and, in theory, after an elaborate 
education lasting until their fifteenth year, they are then 
provided with military or civil careers suitable to their 
talents. Unhappily, owing to the straitened financial cir- 
cumstances of the “ colonies,” the tender years of the pupils 
are absorbed in performing the manual and menial duties 
necessary for the building, maintenance, and equipment of 
the “‘ colonies,” while, at the close of this period of educa- 
tion, they are unfit, during the rest of their period of pupil- 
age, for anything of a higher character. As the average 
duration of life among the natives is only from 30-35 years, 
the State thus leaves barely half the adult years of its rescued 
infants at their own disposal.® It is little wonder that the 
philanthropic object of the State is ill appreciated ; or that, 
to secure an adequate supply of the rescued, the Government 
1 Report, p. 269. 2 Report, p. 270. 
8 Report, 272, 273. 4 Report, p. 240. 
5 Report, p. 242-5. 
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has had to resort to an interpretation of the word “ orphan,” 
which is condemned by native opinion.! 

Nevertheless, in spite of these drawbacks, the net result 
of the mission of civilization undertaken by the Congo Free 
State was represented, in the year 1900, by exports amount- 
ing in value to £1,442,714.2, Much of this result, doubtless, 
was credited to the concessionaires ; but it is understood that 
a large part of the shares in these commercial companies is 
held by the State, #¢., by King Leopold himself, and, in 
any case, the produce of the State domains in the same year 
is given as £444,000. The commercial prosperity of the 
companies may be judged by the value of their shares in the 
market. In one case the share of 500 francs has touched 


a price of 25,000 francs; and others are alleged to be in like 
proportion.? 


It is not proposed here to dwell upon the abuses of the 
system so naively unfolded by King Leopold’s Commis- 
sioners. These abuses are not ignored by the Commissioners ; 
and other and abler pens have dealt with them. Here it is 
purposed rather to suggest answers to the two questions 
which a reading of the Report has enforced, with growing 
insistence, upon the mind of the reflecting reader. Are 
these principles disclosed by the Report, the principles upon 
which other States—France, Germany, England—have been 
founded? Are these the principles upon which modern civil- 
ized communities are, in this year of grace, administered ? 


It is certain that the student of early English history 
will find much, very much, in the Report of King Leopold’s 
Commission that reminds him of his historical studies. The 
condition of England when Norman William received the 
blessing of Pope, and set out to plant his banner on the shores 
of England, was in many respects not unlike the condition of 
Central Africa when King Leopold accepted his mission of 
civilization from the Congress of Berlin. Scattered groups of 

1 Report, p. 242. 


2 J. Scott Keltie, in Encyclopedia Britannica (ed. X.), sub tit. “ Congo 
Free State.” 


8 Le Congo ltopoldien. Pierre Mille. (Cahiers de Quinzaine) Paris, 1905, 
pP. 41. 
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villagers led a simple, and, it is to be feared, a somewhat lazy 
existence in the midst of vast unpeopled forests, most of which 
were “not effectively occupied.” Here and there, a few 
priests and missionaries lived, on not unfriendly terms, with 
their flocks. Scandinavian pirates played a part not unlike 
that of the Arabs in Central Africa ; the slave trade was 
not unknown in Bristol and the East Anglian ports. King 
William came, with his own immediate servants, and with 
a host of barons, who, like the concessionaires of King Leopold, 
had taken shares in the adventure. Their capital was con- 
tributed in the form of fighting men and armour. 

No such frank avowal of policy as that contained in the 
Report of the Belgian Commission survives of King 
William’s expedition. But a certain somewhat famous 
document, known as Domesday Book, enables us to realize 
that, in their broad outlines, his methods bear a striking 
resemblance to those of King Leopold. A vast quantity of 
land appears in that record as “land of the King; ” in all 
nearly thirteen hundred manors.’ Nor did King William 
hesitate to make the most of it. In the words of a 
chronicler of the day, he ‘sold out his lands as dear as 
dearest he might, and then some other man came and bid 
more than the first, and the King granted them to him who 
offered the larger sum ; then came a third and offered yet 
more, and the King made over the lands to him who offered 
most of all ; and he cared not how iniquitously his sheriffs 
extorted money from the miserable people, nor how many 
unlawful things they did.” An even greater quantity is 
recorded as the land of the King’s great feudatories, his 
concessionaires.». How came the King and his barons by that 


1 Domesday Book, Ellis, i., p. 476 n. 

2 In Oxfordshire, a typical county, 1170 hides, out of a total of 2050, 
were held by the tenants-in-chief, as owners, not as mere lords. Of course 
the whole of England (except that part directly administered by the Crown) 
was held in lordship by the tenants-in-chief. The Oxfordshire figures are 
taken from the Notes on Oxfordshire, recently published by Horace Hart. 
According to Ellis, the total number of tenants-in-chief was 1480; and if 
they were all endowed on the same liberal scale as in Oxfordshire, and if (as 
seems probable) the hide averaged 120 acres, the tenants-in-chief alone must 
have owned 2,406,400 acres, or more than a quarter of all the land in 
cultivation. But some one ought to work out the figures carefully for the 
whole of England. 
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land? ‘Till twenty years before Domesday was drawn up, 
no one of them had set foot in England. Is it possible to 
doubt that Gurth and his Saxon kin had, like Moketo and 
his fellows, a regrettably imperfect perception of the juristic 
theory of private property in land, and that the clerkly 
Norman took advantage of the fact? Doubtless it seemed 
a small affair to Gurth (if he heard of it at all) that land for 
which he had no present use should be in the “ domain ” 
of the King or his lords. Little did he foresee the day 
when his descendants should pay with the sweat of their 
brows for leave to live on that land. 

But another oft-recurring feature of this same Domes- 
day Book is no less striking. Every Domesday manor 
“ pays for (so many) hides.” Pays what? The answer to 
this question is found in the pathetic statement of a 
chronicler that, no sooner was King William crowned, than 
“he laid on men a geld exceeding stiff.” And the process 
was repeated, with increasing frequency, till it became, 
under one name or another—‘ hidage,’ ‘ carucage,’ or what 
not—an annual visitation. 

Who were the “men” who paid this tax? The 
concessionaires? We take leave to doubt. That they 
collected it, that it passed through their hands, we may 
well believe. But we shall hardly be wrong in supposing 
that it came ultimately, in one form or another, from 
Gurth, the peasant or the petty trader, the sole creator of 
wealth in those days. And as Gurth, like Moketo, had 
little or no money, we shall shrewdly suspect that those 
manorial dues which the villein, or villager, had to render 
to his lord, and which are described so minutely for us in 
the records of the succeeding age, were the true source from 
which this tribute was defrayed. He ploughed his lord’s 
land, reaped his lord’s crops, lay at his lord’s fold, carted his 
lord’s hay, brought his offerings of eggs, fowls, and honey, 
as his quota of the tax. And as his numbers increased, 
and his children took up new holdings, his lord’s receipts 
became greater and greater ; and the shares of the State’s 
concessionaires acquired’ an ever-increasing value in the 
market, till the “‘ economic theory of rent ” at last laid down 
the proposition, that all the produce of the land, beyond 
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that absolutely necessary to furnish the cultivator with the 
means of existence, went into the pockets of the lord conces- 
stonaire, who saw to it that not too much reached the 
coffers of the State. A similar result is reported of the 
profits of King Leopold’s concessionaires ;1 but that astute 
monarch, wiser than King William and his successors, has 
taken care to secure for his private purse a good proportion 
of his barons’ profits.2, Whether the “exceeding stiff geld” 
laid on men by King William bore as hardly on Gurth as 
the exactions of King Leopold’s agents on Moketo, may 
well be doubted ; for Gurth had an awkward trick of turn- 
ing to bay when pressed too severely. But a geld of six 
shillings on the household, in the time when labour was 
worth but a penny a day, can hardly have left much margin 
for Gurth’s private requirements. 

And, as in Central Africa, so in England, the direct 
claims of the State on the cultivator of the soil were 
by no means rare. Under the name of “ purveyance,” the 
King and his Court and soldiers claimed of Gurth food and 
horses and carts, just as King Leopold’s officials claim of 
Moketo manioc-bread and dried fish and fowls and portage ; 
the English Statute-book of later years bears abundant 
witness to the long struggle which was waged, with varying 
success, until at last this vexatious claim was abandoned, or, 
to be more correct, exchanged for a less wasteful and op- 
pressive form of taxation. The “forest laws” of King 
William and his successors, their fierce punishment of those 
who slay the “ tall deer,” even in defence of their crops, are 
the exact analogues of the close season and the protection of 
the ivory-bearing elephant, so resented by poor Moketo in 
Congo Land. Nor did King William show the least hesi- 
tation in visiting with dire vengeance Gurth and his like if 
they were remiss in the render of their claims. ‘“ At the 
approach of the eyre, the men of Cornwall fled to the 
woods.” ® King Leopold’s Decree of 1903 was long anti- 
cipated by the tithing-rolls of King William and his sheriffs ; 
the Norman officials were quite alive to the advantage of 
making a whole village, or group of villages, liable for a 

1 Report, p. 232. 2 Ib. “ Comme actionnaire.” 


3 History of English Law, Pollock and Maitland, Vol. I. p. 181. 
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murder fine ; and the “ principle of solidarity ” was applied 
by every concessionaire in the cultivation by his subjects of 
his manorial demesne. True that the primitive practice of 
seizure of village chiefs and women as hostages was rarely 
adopted by King William. But what was the need, when 
the duty lay on every village of sending its headman, priest, 
and four good men twice a year to the shire court, to 
answer to the King’s officers for the shortcomings of their 
village? We do not hear of King William collecting 
“rescued infants” in agricultural and industrial colonies, 
and fitting them to serve the State. But this function was 
amply performed by the great religious houses which he 
endowed with much fair land ;! whose inmates, like those 
whom Moketo contemptuously dubs “ colonists” in Congo 
Land,? seem, far too often, to have been used as mere manual 
instruments for increasing the wealth of their superiors. 
Finally, though the Courts of Justice set up by King 
William and his successors were, doubtless, more accessible 
than those of King Leopold, yet, as the learned historians of 
the days of his successors tell us, “a jury wearily travelling 
from Yorkshire or Devonshire towards London must have 
been no uncommon sight.”*® And in excluding Gurth, in 
questions between himself and his lord, from the royal 
Courts, and handing him over to “ administrative tribunals ” 
controlled by that lord himself, King William and his 
successors anticipated, if they did not exceed, some of the 
worst defects of the judicial system of King Leopold. 

Is there not a striking resemblance between the con- 
dition of Gurth under the lions of Normandy, and Moketo 
under the azure banner and golden star of the Congo Free 
State ? 


Gurth, with his uncouth speech and rude husbandry, 
has passed away. He and his sorrows have disappeared 
into the fathomless gulf of Time, and are all but forgotten. 
But Gurth’s place has been taken by one whom we shall 
venture to call, in the language of colloquial familiarity, 


1 1,700 manors, according to Parker (Domesday Studies, II. 399). 
2 Report, p. 245. 
3 History of English Law, Vol. I. p. 181. 
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“ Bill Brown.” He and his like, with their wives and 
children, are by very far the largest part of the community, 
which, in spite of all improvements in machinery, still 
depends for its existence on the stout heart and strong right 
arm of Bill Brown. Is the nation threatened with in- 
vasion ? It is Bill Brown who, in his thousands, must stand 
as an embattled wall on sea or land to defend its hearth- 
fires. Do goods come pouring into the nation’s ports from 
over sea? It is Bill Brown who must unload the ships and 
pile the goods into store. Are vast works of building to be 
undertaken—railways laid or reservoirs built? Droves of 
Bill Brown’s fellows are needed to undertake the task. 
As the evening hour approaches, from all the swarming 
hives of industry—docks, warehouses, shops, offices—Bill 
Brown in fustian or genteel broadcloth (for the thinnest of 
economic lines separates Bill Brown the artisan from Bill 
Brown the clerk) pours forth in his millions, having, in the 
course of his day’s labour, created wealth of which he will, 
at the week-end, be permitted to claim a tiny fraction. 
And still, though in diminished numbers, Bill Brown’s 
country cousins, the vast family of Hodge, toil patiently, 
year in and year out, to make the soil of England blossom 
and fruit. Of late days there have been signs that Bill 
Brown is not entirely satisfied with his place in this vast 
industrial organization. How does it compare with that 
of Gurth in Norman England, and Moketo in Congo 
Land? 

It may be admitted, in the first place, that the State 
itself makes comparatively little direct demand upon Bill 
Brown. For, during the last sixty years or so, England has 
been dominated by a theory which at one time seemed too 
strong for contradiction, that the action of the State were 
best reduced to a minimum, that the control of social affairs 
had best be left, so far as possible, to voluntary management. 
Even Bill Brown himself was at one time fascinated by this 
theory, for good reasons. When he had no voice in the 
policy of the State, it was not unnatural that he should have 
little confidence in it. But, of late, Bill Brown has been 
asking himself whether this theory is sound. For of late, 
owing to political changes, his potential share in the policy 
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of the State has become very great ; and he is beginning to 
realize the fact. 

In other words, if the control of the social organism is 
to be left to voluntary management, it becomes pertinent to " 
ask : “ Voluntary management by whom?” And here Bill 3] 
Brown is beginning to see that he plays but a small part : 
at present in this so-called “voluntary management.” 
Wherefore he is inclined to doubt whether the aloofness of 
the State is such a very desirable thing for him, whether 
the fact that he pays little tribute to the State beyond the 
taxes on his sugar, tea, tobacco, beer, and whisky, is, in 
truth, proof conclusive that the State is doing its best for 
him. 

For we must remember that King Leopold and King 
William did not attempt to administer directly the whole of 
the land “ not effectively occupied ” by their subjects. King 
Leopold has his concesstonaires; King William had _ his 
barons. And, whatever may be thought of the latter, we 
have it on the assurance of King Leopold’s own Commission, 
that the former “ pursue the object of gain, and not the 
object of humanity or civilization.” What of the concession- 
aires in England ? 

It would seem that at least one very powerful class still 
exists. Some thirty years ago, a remarkable Return of the 
landowners in the United Kingdom was published by the 
authority of the Government of the day. The Return was 
discreetly arranged to avoid giving publicity to awkward 
facts; but patient study of its contents was subsequently 
made, with the result that it appeared that, in the year 1883, 
more than two-thirds of the area of England and Wales was 
owned by 13,800 people. Now, as the area of England 
and Wales is about 34,520,000 acres, and the population in 
1883 was a little over 26 millions, it follows that, if the land 
owned by those 13,800 people had been equally divided 
among them, each would have received about 1690 acres ; 
while if the remainder (including waste lands) had been 
divided amongst the rest of the population, each would 
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1 The Belgian Commissioners boast that the Congo State has never yielded 
to the temptation of making money out of the trade in alcohol. (Report, pp. 
282, 283.) Can the State in England make the same boast ? 
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have received less than half an acre. There is little reason 
to suppose that there has been much alteration in these 
proportions since 1883; and so it may fairly be presumed 
that, of the £100,000,000 a year which, on the conservative 
estimate of Mr. Chiozza-Money,' represent the annual rental 
value of the land of the United Kingdom, £66,000,000 are 
paid by igs of the population to the other jg, for the right 
to live. In other words, each member of the smaller class 
levies a tax, which may vary in amount, but which, so long 
as man remains a land animal, cannot be evaded, upon 1883 
of thelarger. Truly, Gurth’s descendant, Bill Brown, is pay- 
ing dear for his ancestor’s neglect of “‘ effective occupation.” 

But the “ concessions” of the State are not limited in 
these days to areas of land. Other monopolies, of railways, 
canals, gas, water, electricity in its various forms, the huge 
liquor monopoly, are in the hands of concessionaires. How 
much of the vast profits of these undertakings goes into the 
pockets of Bill Brown? Let us look at a sample. The 
wages of railway servants are, probably, on the whole, as 
good as most of those paid to manual labourers. And yet, 
while the sum of {40,000,000 a year is distributed by the 
27 leading companies amongst their shareholders (who do 
not do a hand’s turn of the labour required to work the 
railways) less than two-thirds of that amount is paid as 
wages to Bill Brown and his fellows, upon whom fall the 
labour and the risk of earning the profits which go into the 
pockets of the concessionatres.* 

But is it right to assume, as is commonly done, that 
even so-called “ purely private” enterprises are the creation 
of those who are treated as their owners? No one doubts 
that organizing skill and inventive ability, which see op- 
portunities and avail of them, are assets of value to the 
community, and deserve remuneration. But the enterprises 
by which the huge fortunes of which we daily read in the 
public prints are made, could never have been built up 
without the help of Bill Brown and his fellows. Let us 


1 Riches and Poverty (Methuen), p. 77. The same author calculates 
(p. 75) that, of the whole land of the United Kingdom, considerably more than 
one-half was owned in 1883 by 2,500 persons (out of 34 millions.) 

2 Riches and Poverty, p. 73. 
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suppose for a moment that, as happened recently in a well- 
known instance, Bill Brown were to stand aside, and, 
reckless of consequences, refuse to co-operate in these 
enterprises. What would be the value of the costly 
machinery locked up in them? Or of the ‘ goodwill’ which 
now figures so bravely in their balance sheets? What is 
the value of scrap-iron, or of the ‘goodwill’ of a non-existent 
business? And yet, if we may judge by the income-tax 
returns, and other carefully ascertained figures, quite a small 
proportion of the profits of all this industry goes into Bill 
Brown’s pockets. It has been calculated that the number 
of manual labourers (including women and children) in the 
United Kingdom is 15,000,000, and that the amount 
annually paid in wages is £655,000,000, or between {43 
and {44 a head. But, after all outlay on wages and other 
costs of production has been defrayed, there remains a clear 
annual profit made in the United Kingdom of £900,000,000; 
and, of this sum, £ 585,000,000 are taken by 250,000 persons 
who, having incomes above £700, may fairly be classed as 
capitalists. In other words, for every pound pocketed by 
Bill Brown, fifty-three pounds are pocketed by some lucky 
member of the favoured class which gets the benefit of his 
labour. Surely the difference is a little startling ; and the 
relations between Moketo and the Congo concessionaires may 
in truth not be so very exceptional as they seem. 

But why, it may be asked, does Bill Brown, who, though 
good-natured enough, is no fool—why does he accept this 
state of things? What is the influence which compels him 
to spend toilsome days in monotonous labour, often exposed 
to wind and rain, to mutilation not unlike that inflicted on 
Moketo, to poisoning by mephitic gases and deadly minerals, 
to all the “industrial diseases” which lie in wait for him, 
and all for a wage which barely keeps him and his in food, 
raiment, and shelter? What makes him send his boy to a 
service which will, at the age of seventeen or eighteen, turn 
him adrift, too old to learn a trade, to swell the army of the 
unemployed ? What makes the seamstress sit toiling far 
into the night to swell the profits of the sweater’s den? 


1 Riches and Poverty, p. 26. 
2 Ib. p. 72. 
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The answer is very simple. It is Hunger that plays the 
part so clumsily represented in King Leopold’s administra- 
tion by the rifle and the whip. No need for these un- 
leasant instruments of forced labour when there is an 
all-powerful Nature waiting to help the concessionaire. As 
King Leopold’s Commissioners point out, with undeniable 
truth, their methods only replace, among the inhabitants 
of the Congo Basin, “that constraint which, in civilized 
countries, is exercised by the very necessities of life.”? 
Moketo, if left to himself, would lie in the sun, garmentless ; 
a few hours’ labour in the week, applied to a prolific soil, 
furnishing him with all the food and shelter he requires. 
Not so Bill Brown. Faced by the rigours of a merciless 
climate and a soil which, though not unkindly, yields its 
fruit only to stern labour, finding that soil, moreover, locked 
away, by some mysterious law, from his longing grasp, Bill 
Brown is willing, nay even pleads to be allowed, to do 
the work that Moketo flees from into the depths of the 
forest. The capitalist has persuaded Bill Brown that he can 
only escape the gaunt spectre of Hunger by being yoked to 
the wheels of his conquering chariot. And so he has Bill 
Brown at his mercy, just as the concessionaire holds Moketo 
in thrall. 


It would seem then, when all is said, that the principles 
of State-building are everywhere much the same. Righteous 
is the indignation which has burst over King Leopold’s head. 
But is it all reserved for Moketo? Is there not, nearer home, 
a Congo Land somewhat in need of attention? If we are 
to draw fine distinctions, we may, perhaps, say that Moketo 
is ruled by Force, Gurth was ruled by Fear, and Bill Brown 
is governed by Hunger. But is there much difference? 
Or, if there is, is any of these the right foundation for the 
building of a State—a thing that shall stand ? 

EDWARD JENKS 


1 Report, p. 159. 
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SATIRE AND POETRY AT OLNEY’ 


T was quite time we had a new edition of Cowper’s 

poems. For a quarter of a century after Southey’s 
there was no satisfactory one ; and it is much longer since 
the Globe Edition appeared. Moreover, of late the interest 
in Cowper has been a good deal transferred from the Poems 
to the Letters ; and, though the Cowper of the Letters is 
more unfailingly delightful as a man, it was the Cowper of 
the Poems that, for more than half-a-century, was almost a 
household word in many English homes. Nor were these 
only Evangelical homes. Even if we discount Fox,? who 
“loved all the poets,” we cannot forget the tribute in 
Sense and Sensibility; for Jane Austen’s novels severely 
exclude the subject of religion; and enthusiasm, in that 
sense at least, was unknown to her. When the sensibility 
of Marianne is outraged by Edward’s “ spiritless” reading, 
which her mother tries to excuse, she replies at once: 
“Nay, if he is not to be animated by Cowper!” If we 
compare such a phrase with Mr. Milford’s characterization 
of Cowper as “ generally pedestrian,” we shall see how the 
Time-Spirit has contrived to lower Cowper’s status. Not 
that Mr. Milford thinks lightly of Cowper—the scholarly 
pains he has taken with his edition are strong evidence of 
the contrary—but the difference of tone is striking. Indeed 
the epithet is not quite fair; for a number of pedestrian 


1 The Poems of William Cowper. Edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by J. C. Bailey. London: Methuen, 1905. 

The Complete Poetical Works of William Cowper. Edited by H. S. Milford, 
Oxford : Henry Frowde, 1905. 

2 “He is a fine poet” (Mr. Fox to Mr. Wakefield, Oct. 22, 1799. 
Elegant Epistles, 1814). 
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passages do not make Cowper, any more than Wordsworth, > 
a “ generally pedestrian ” poet. 

But one must not make too much of this; for Mr. 
Milford and the Oxford Press between them have earned 
the gratitude of all lovers of Cowper, by putting within 
easy reach of every one an edition of his works practically 
complete, and a full account of the text, with all that is 
known of its history, and of the dates of the poet's | 
biography, up to the present time. One says “ practically 
complete ;” for the translations of Homer and Adamo 
are not included. ‘The first,” says Mr. Milford, with as 
much truth as wit, “is dead ; the second was never alive.” 

Mr. Bailey's edition may claim to be a more consider- 
able work ; and the claim will certainly be allowed. There 
is not only much new matter ; but there is a critical intro- 
duction of some length, which no one who cares for Cowper 
will begin without finishing. Mr. Bailey is quite aware of 
Cowper’s weaknesses; but he is none the less convinced 
that, if we cannot rank him with the Di Majores, he is, 
so far as literature is concerned, “ safe in the seats of the 
secure,” as an old epitaph puts it. This is no more than 
we should expect from his sympathetic essay on Cowper, 
in his Studies in Letters. 

Two sentences in this Introduction reveal the secret of 
Cowper’s strength, and supply the sufficient reason why he 
Should not be superseded by greater men. ‘ In Cowper,” 
says Mr. Bailey, “we begin with the familiar, with what 
belongs to us all, and are carried, almost without knowing 
it, into the world which was his only and not ours—the 
poetic world of his own creation and consecration.” And, 
when all allowance is made for his recommending himself 
to the religious opinion of his day, and for the somewhat 
barren period of poetry in which he found himself, it is 
strictly true that “by simple effluence of the poet in him, 
what he wrote became the greatest poetry of his generation,” 
and that (we may add) there remain poems, passages, and 
lines, which are great poetry still. Nor did the Evangelical 
creed, which both hindered and helped that effluence, ? 
become his till he had shown something of his true poetic | 
self. In old Fuller’s phrase, he had tasted of Helicon before 
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he tasted of Jordan. For one thing, Cowper’s wonderful 
variety is already his. There is the Miltonic manner, as 
Mr. Bailey says, evinced in particular by the effective 
parenthesis—“ Till cruel Time, (what will not cruel 
Time ?) »—of which he has written in his letters with such 
fine critical insight. There is the reproduction of the 
lighter seventeenth century manner, and the “ easy jingle” 
of the verses to Lloyd and Hill; and, lastly, there is the 
tenderness, as in the couplet : 


** Nor think it weakness when we love to feel, 
Nor think it weakness what we feel to show.” 


Each and all of these prove, not merely the pleasure he 
derived from, poetry, but the nature of the man who derived 
it. “I call poetry a necessary of life,” Cowper says in one 
of his letters; “for such it is to me.” That “ twanging 
nerve” of his imagination had already made it so, long 
before it twanged with the violence due to religious 
melancholy working on a poetic temperament. 

But it is only fair to repeat, that Cowper’s Evangelical 
period did help as well as hinder his poetry ; or, to put it 
more correctly, his trust as well as his despair were born of 
that period. Without the lasf, The Castaway would never 
have been written ; without the first, we should never have 
had those great lines which are more Cowperian and less 
Miltonic than many of his beauties, and therefore (we think) 
to be preferred even to his most successful studies in 
Milton’s manner. 


“From Thee in all that soothes the life of man, 
His high endeavour, and his glad success, 
His strength to suffer, and his will to serve.” 


He had refused to enter a church long before that was 
written ; and, under Lady Austen’s influence, his life had 
that semblance of gaiety which so discouraged Newton. 
But the mood of these lines is the mood of that Olney 
Hymn which tells of 
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** An unchanging love 


Free and faithful, strong as death.” 


None the less is it true, that the Newtonian epoch was 
a hindrance, an oppression both to the man and the poet. 
That it made a difference to the man, is sufficiently shown 
by the fact that there is no promise of Cowper the letter- 
writer while that period lasts. ‘ His humour is never at all 
so perfect in his verse as in his letters,” says Mr. Bailey ; and 
one may give a general assent to this judgment, though it is 
wise to share Sir Robert Walpole’s: distrust of the word 
“never.” For, even in Cowper’s letters, there are few things 
better than the couplet in The Oyster and the Sensitive Plant. 


“ Thus life is spent (oh fie upon’t !) 
In being touched and crying Don’t!” 


And will not Mr. Bailey say as much for the Co/ubriad and 
The Retired Cat ? 

It is, however, difficult to dwell too much on the 
injurious effect of Newton’s influence, in substituting Cowper 
the Satirist for Cowper the Poet. It is a singular fact, that 
such a fastidious pair as Cowper and Gray lose much of 
their urbanity! when they become satirical. Those who 
have been so fortunate as to hear the late Canon Ainger’s 
inimitable reading, may remember to have felt that, even 
with that priceless aid, Cowper in his least offensive satires 
was the wrong Cowper—a brilliant wit indeed, but an 
almost cynical person whom one was under no obligation to 
love. That Cowper and Newton should have had the 
effrontery to call that satire benevolent, is simply amazing. 
Were parsons really the only pampered and self-indulgent 
people in the world, that Cowper could never miss a chance 
of sneering at them? Had some of them been able to read 
Mr. Bailey's careful analysis of the contents of Cowper’s 
wine cellar, or to count with him Cowper's spirit decanters, 


1 Cf. the plusguam Horatian plainness of speech in The Song, on p. 4 
of Mr. Bailey’s edition. 
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they would perhaps have discovered that even the diet of a 
lay recluse was not the diet of an ascetic. 

Mr. Bailey deplores, as we all must, the amount of 
preaching in this first volume of poems; but the narrow 
Pharisaism and the unmannerly tone of so much of it are 
much graver things. Roman Catholics, geologists, and 
astronomers—all come in for their share of sneers, to say 
nothing of the Anglican clergy, from bishops to chaplains. 
This is what a modern poet,’ an admirer of Cowper, has to 
say on the matter :— 


‘Reading him right through, I was more than ever 
struck with his innumerable felicities. Yet how very 
terribly he sinks! The style sinks, but still more the 
thought. I imagined that his fine taste had piloted 
him through the theological mare mortuum of his age ; 
but really it is not so. He is often quite abominable ; 
so rude, so insolent. He sends his antagonists to the 
i ee exults over them, sneers, jeers, jokes. 
His mildest attitude is a ‘sarve them right’ ...... 
what a detestable poison has penetrated his vitals ! 
a He even assumes an athletic or pseudo- 
athletic vigour of denunciation. Athletic and here ! 
Poor dear old thing! But’ the felicities !” 


And the first choice of these is from the first volume—from 
Expostulation. 


‘‘ But thou wast born amidst the din of arms, 
And sucked a breast that panted with alarms.” 
(‘Pardon the sucked—suck’dst would be more 
grammatical, but harsh.”) 


And then follow two exquisite quotations from The Tash, 
one of which, describing famine :— 


“ The meagre fiend 
Blows mildew from between his shrivelled lips 
And taints the golden ear,” 


is pronounced “ worthy of Milton.” 


1 The author of Fo’e’s’le Yarns. 
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It is a comfort to end the quotation on this note ; but 
the damaging testimony which precedes it carries authority 
when it comes from the unwilling lips of an admirer and a 
poet. And one need not say more on the subject of Cow- 
per’s starved Muse, and that excellent, but unwise divine, 
John Newton, except to regret that the “ gracious ” preacher 
helped to make of an amiable poet a satirist “ disordered ” 
in his heart as well as his head. Not that we must make 
poor Newton answer for all. For the pseudo-athletic vigour, 
Churchill’s influence is, perhaps, in part responsible ; and 
Mr. Bailey does well to remind us of the strength of that 
influence. 

It is a pleasure to turn from this aspect of Cowper’s first 
volume to Mr. Bailey’s admirably lucid and convincing 
account of the difference which Lady Austen’s arrival made 
to the poet and his poetry. It is very far from being the 
old story told over again. That Retirement is in marked 
contrast with the other pieces in the same volume, is 
obvious to all; no small part of it is on a level with The 
Task. But Mr. Bailey is not content with pointing out 
that retirement was precisely what Lady Austen had come 
to Olney for, and that it is emphatically her theme; he 
remarks that even Conversation was written after a few 
weeks’ intimacy with Lady Austen, and that “ the lighter 
touch” is here already noticeable. How responsive the 
poet was to this new sympathy, and how reasonable was 
that jealousy of Mrs. Unwin which is supposed to have 
contributed to Lady Austen’s departure, may be gathered 
from Cowper’s Verses to a Lady Who Wore a Lock of His 
Hair. It was certainly not “an image of friendship so cold 
and so dim” that was before Cowper when he found his 
literary Egeria. Her portrait leaves us in no doubt about 
her fascinations ; and those who find the face of a senti- 
mental type must reflect, that a more fastidious taste in 
poetry might well be encouraged by an atmosphere more 
charged with sentiment than any Cowper had recent 
experience of. He was not at all indifferent to the customs 
and conventions of caste, as Mr. Bailey points out, and as 
he himself intimates, with sufficient plainness, in a letter to 
Mrs. Unwin’s son ; and the traditions of gentle breeding 
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have made all the difference in the world to the preaching 
in Retirement. There is no censoriousness in the following 
lines—only a wise word to @gri mortales, like those of 
Lucretius or Juvenal, save that it is not heathen wisdom. 
But either satirist might easily have written them. 


‘Souls that have long despised their heavenly birth, 
Their wishes all impregnated with éarth, 
For threescore years employed with ceaseless care 
In catching smoke and feeding upon air, 
Conversant only with the ways of men, 
Rarely redeem the short remaining ten.” 


Could the “ man of the world” in the bad sense, as he 
is exposed by both Christian and heathen moralists, be 
better described? And here the note of Lucretius is 
unmistakable— 

“nor aught beside 
Can save us always from a tedious day 
Or shine the dulness of still life away.” 


The beauty of the last line reminds us how much more 
there is of the beauties of the happily fastidious in Revire- 
ment than in the rest of the volume. Here is one splendid 
couplet— 


“‘ He (God) swathes about the swelling of the deep 
That shines and rests as infants smile in sleep.” 


And here is a couplet, perhaps more like Crabbe at his 
best than anything to be found in Cowper or in any other 
poet. It is the statesman in retirement :— 


“ Beauties he lately slighted as he past 
Seem all created since he travelled last.” 


And here is the honeysuckle, which 


*«¢ Ascends the trunk and lays 
Its golden tassels on the leafy sprays.” 
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One cannot find space for more than a very few illustra- 
tions; but one must not omit the sailor. Cowper never 
fails to rise to the sea, little as he had known of it. We 
see it in his passion for travels, in his avowal (in the 
Letters) of the way they worked on his imagination— 
(‘« All this without stirring from the fireside !”)—and, best 
of all, in the Limes on His Mother's Picture. Here is the 
sailor in Retirement :— 


“ Not sounder he that at the mainmast head, 
While morning kindles with a windy red, 
Begins a long look-out for distant land, 

Nor quits till evening-watch his giddy stand.” 


One naturally dwells at some length on this poem, 
because of course The Task easily eclipses it in quantity and 
quality, and is, therefore, better known to this generation, 
and because, in its degree, it reveals “the effluence of the 
poet” no less than that more famous work. Nor, it must 
be added, is the bad-mannered satire wholly absent from 
The Task, though the language is less violent. The attack 
on Oratorios (‘“‘Messiah’s eulogy for Handel’s sake”) recalls 
a similar attack in the Letters, a piece of really vulgar 
violence, perhaps the only one to be found in the Letters. 
It is due to Retirement to recall this fact; and illustrations of 
the beauties of The Task would be endless. But one cannot 
resist showing Cowper when he forges the great line—this, 
for instance, of the cliff by the sea :— 


“And at his feet the baffled billows die,” 


or Mr. Bailey’s favourite :— 
“The thrush departs 
Scared, and the offended nightingale is mute.” 


It may be surmised that, if there are recitations in 
Elysium, and a Poets’ Corner, that line 


“Will take with ravishment 


The thronging audience.” 
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The line at the beginning of the last book, which com- 
mends itself to Mr. Bailey :— 


“There is in souls a sympathy with sounds,” 


seems to suffer from that excess of sibilants which irritated 
Tennyson, sometimes unreasonably ; and the gain of al- 
literation in this case does not seem obvious. One finds 
oneself wondering, too, why Mr. Bailey thinks so much of 
the passage in Tzrocinium beginning :— 


‘We love the play-place of our early days.” 


The words of an earlier passage—the small sermon which 
begins with :— 


“Tis true that if to trifle life away,” 


are surely choicer; and ‘“play-place” is an assonance of open 
vowels that would have made those Theocritean critics— 
the Syracusan ladies—stare and gasp. 

But no one interested in Cowper’s fame would care to 
discuss T7rocinium at length. 

After all, the three miracles are My Mary, the Lines 
on His Mother's Picture, and The Loss of the Royal George. 
Mr. Bailey’s eloquent exposition of their hold on us is 
supremely satisfying, save that, once again recalling Canon 
Ainger’s reading, one may say that those who heard My 
Mary read by him never felt the “repeated refrain fatiguing,” 
in those tones so various in their unity. On The Loss 
of the Royal George perhaps the last word has been already 
said in Hours in a Library. But no one has put the claims 
of the Lines on His Mother’s Picture more discriminatingly 
than they are put in this question: ‘“ Has the rhymed 
couplet ever been handled so softly or so warmly—ever put 
to such tender use ?” 

The present writer has always felt about this poem that, 
while there are two things he wishes away, there is a pathos 
in it not merely compounded of many simples, but a pathos 
which almost makes itself independent of the thought, so 
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closely does it cling to the words and their order. Surely, 
to emphasize a second time Mr. Bailey’s treatment, no such 
tender hand was ever laid upon this measure. Tenderness, 
as a rule, like the poet Cowley, “ takes the Pindaric way.” 
The two things: are: the ‘confectionary plum” (though 
perhaps it is an anachronism to object to it) and the first 
parenthesis—the two others are of rare beauty. One of 
Cowper’s failings is not knowing when to have done 
with a good thing. His parentheses are endless ; and they 
are not always effective, by any means. Sometimes, as 
here, they are almost clumsy. His recognition of the true 
parenthesis in Virgil and Milton makes us wonder that so 
good a critic should fail in practice; but, to be sure, no 
one who reads his “ Homeric” letters and his Homer has 
any right to wonder. 

As for the Lines, there is nothing new to say, except to 
ask whether any one has noticed how telling Cowper’s 
classicism is as sheer pathos in that last paragraph. His 
general classicism is of the same unequal merit as his use of 
the parenthesis ; but the inverted subject in the lines :— 


“‘ But me scarce hoping to attain that rest, 
Always from port withheld, always distressed, 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tost,” 


has not only the literary pathos of the bye-gone manner, 
but all the pathos of the poet’s story, gathered up in the 
direct Roman fashion, with the personal pronoun fronting 
the sentence ; and the repetition of it has all the insistence 
of a cry—a cry never heard before in the heroic couplet. 
The thought of the lines in Charity quoted by Mr. Bailey 
is found here also. Here also all the poet’s favourite reading 
has been turned into feeling ; and if The Castaway has not 
long since known what it is to “shoot into port at some 
well-havened isle,” the pi vates must have become of small 
account in Elysium. 

There was, as Mr. Bailey says, nothing of the deliberate 
self-dedication of Virgil or Milton about this pius vates; but 
that he did “know himself and his gifts for what they 
were” to some considerable extent before he died, is proved 
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by the letter which tells of that Dream of Pindus in which 
he saw Milton and heard those moving words : “ You also 
for your part will do well.” 

Cowper’s: command of self-criticism was not large, appar- 
ently ; for he ranked his Homer above The Task. ‘That fact 
is put forward nakedly in one of those new letters which 
Mr. Bailey, we rejoice to see, has been permitted to publish. 
“‘T would not give the Algebraist sixpence for his encomiums 
on my Task, if he condemns my Homer, which I know in 
point of language is equal to it, and in variety of numbers 
superior |” 

But there is another of the new letters even more inter- 
esting than this, on what in one sense we may call the event 
of his life. It is written to the most devoted of cousins, 
who must long ago have been admitted to the asphodel 
meadow, if Virgil was right about the place of those 
‘‘whose desert secures their memory.” ‘My dearest 
Johnny” is told of the Olney days ; and Cowper adds :— 


“If I live a different life now, it is not because I 
have found, or think I have found, a better way of 
living. .. . I have been constrained to do so, God 
knows with how much sorrow and misery to myself, on 
account of the loss of his presence which is better than 
life. I will not tell you how I lost it . . . the story 
being absolutely incredible ; but I know the truth of it, 
and have for twenty years suffered things not to be 
expressed in consequence. . . . Never shut your eyes 
against a known duty, nor close your ears to an express 
providential call.” 


Can the “incredible story” be the supposed divine 
command to commit suicide? However little is to be got 
out of this letter, Cowper never liberated his soul after this 
fashion in any other. Nor is the account of the Olney days 
less interesting—the days when “Cowper rose before day, 
and, by the light of a lanthorn, trudged with Mrs. Unwin, 
often through snow and rain, to a prayer-meeting at the 
Great House, as they call it, near the Church at Olney. 
There I always found forty or fifty poor folks assembled.” 
One fact emerges from this narrative with regard to 
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Cowper the poet. When Newton could command this 
sincerity of devotion by his praying and preaching, 
when “religion could persuade to so many hardships,” 
the sight of these poor worshippers, and the feeling 
of conscious brotherhood, must have elevated alike preacher 
and poet, and given the one a real message and the 
other some of his noblest thoughts and loftiest language. 
Satire was never born of such religion. And there 
is nothing to link it with those other visions, the 
ghastly absurdities of the oracular Teedon—a tenth-rate 
Teiresias whom Cowper’s last biographer ! calls “ the great 
influence of his life.” Well may Mr. Bailey reply that 
“‘ Cowper’s fancy for this spiritual direction was simply his 
disease, and has no other importance ;” and he has done 
us a real service by quoting from an unpublished letter 
Cowper’s sane joy at being “able to hide from Teedon !” 

One point has been overlooked by both Mr, Bailey and 
Mr. Milford with regard to the text—the best text of a 
familiar poem. 


“The rose has been washed, just washed in a shower.” 


The second line ends with the desperately weak word and 
poor rhyme “ conveyed ’—a weakness which one has seen 
pointing a literary moral in some school book. Mr. Bailey, 
when he says in his note: “‘ There are no varieties of text 
here,” has forgotten that, on page 114 of the Letters of Lady 
Hesketh to the Rev. ‘fohn ‘fohnson,? the writer says: “ You 
are a wretch not to remember how sweetly he altered the 
first stanza—the only one that could have been altered to 
advantage—the word ‘conveyed’ was entirely done away 
and we all thought it vastly better.” And she ends, with 
her ladyship’s characteristic grammar :— 


“You who have so totally forgot it was full as pleased 
with it as her who is 


“‘ Very sincerely yours, 


‘ss. 


1 One must repeat Mr. Bailey’s protest ; but it must not be mistaken for 


any attempt to depreciate Mr. Wright’s pious industry. This would be gross 
ingratitude. 


> “The word ‘conveyed ’ is, alas! still in its place.” (Editorial note.) 
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The alteration was given below. “Beautiful,” in the 
fourth line, was alas! changed to “elegant;” and the first 
couplet thus :— 


‘“‘The rose that I sing had been bathed in a shower 
Profusely and hastily shed.” 


Despite the length of this,paper, it has only dealt with 
a part of the interest of Mr. Bailey’s book, whether as 
regards new matter, or new points of view. But one hopes 
enough has been said in the way of gratitude to send a few 
pilgrims to Olney, and to convince them that they cannot 
have full profit out of their pilgrimage, unless Mr. Bailey 
or Mr. Milford be of the company. 

Sipney T. IRWIN 
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HE General Election has come and gone in Ireland, 

leaving the distribution of political forces as it was 
before. There were eighty-three Home Rule constituencies 
in Ireland when Parliament was dissolved, though there 
were only eighty-two Irish Home Rule members; for 
nobody believed that Major Jameson’s “ conversion ” 
implied any change of opinion among “the homes of 
Clare.” There are still eighty-three Home Rule constitu- 
encies in Ireland, Mr. Long’s victory in Dublin County 
having been discounted in advance by Mr. Joseph Devlin’s 
victory in Belfast City. Seventy-eight of the Home Rule 
seats were uncontested by the Unionists, a very remarkable 
sequel to the twenty years of “firm and resolute govern- 
ment,” and the decade of Unionist rule aimed at “ killing 
Home Rule with kindness.” 

For the rest, the elections were interesting only as a 
measure of the influence wielded by the various elements 
into which the solid phalanx of Irish Unionism has 
been dissolving. Of the new groups, the democratic 
Orangemen are the only group that have come out of the 
contest with increased prestige. Mr. Sloan’s revolt has 
reduced the official Unionist machine to such decrepitude 
in the capital of Irish Unionism, that it can now reckon 
only one of the four Belfast seats as “safe.” Mr. Russell, 
though the defeat of Mr. William Moore, the leader of 
the opposition to “the rotten policy of conciliation,” must 
give him some encouragement, has discovered, like many 
an Irish land reformer before him, that whilst, as John 
Mitchel said, “the Pope levies no rack rents in Ulster,” 
when the fear of the rack renter goes out at the door the 
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fear of “the grim wolf” flies in at the window. Lord 
Dunraven’s attempt to rally some of the South Dublin 
Unionists in opposition to Mr. Long’s policy of mere 
negation hopelessly failed. It is another triumph for the 
Labour sentiment, that it should have proved to be the 
only genuine solvent for the prejudices of Irish Unionism. 
Democratic Orangeism has a future. As it has also ideas 
and an Irish patriotism of its own, it should exercise an 
influence on the future of all other Parties in Ireland too. 
The outstanding feature of the election was, however, 
the calm, machine-like solidarity of the Home Rule con- 
stituencies. The consolidation of the Nationalist forces of 
the country behind the Irish Party remains practically 
complete. The British Unionist is constantly encouraged 
by the prophecies of his leaders, and the assurances of his 
Press, to expect the day when the Irish Party will disappear 
before the representatives of a people rallied to the Union 
system as it exists, and thoroughly amalgamated with the 
sister peoples. Yet the fact that whatever movement there 
has been away from the old political landmarks in Ireland 
during the twenty years of “ firm and resolute government” 
recommended by Lord Salisbury, has been from the Unionist 
and towards the Home Rule position, might suggest to the 
thoughtful Unionist some doubt as to the soundness of the 
forecast. The Irish Party has nothing to fear from any 
such development within the ranks of its supporters. If it 
should ever be weakened, it will be from entirely different 
causes. The Party has now been in existence for twenty- 
five years; and for twenty has controlled four-fifths of the 
Irish representation. Its quarter of a century of work has 
been by no means barren. Indeed, if minor measures could 
have influenced the aspirations of the Irish people for 
domestic self-government, if Home Rule could have been 
killed with kindness, these aspirations ought to have been 
sensibly weakened. Agrarianism is now in many Nationalist 
constituencies unyoked from the political chariot. Yet the 
only audible criticism of the Irish Party within its old con- 
stituency is that which complains of the slowness of the 
merely political advance ; and the only organised force of 
dissent is that which advocates newer and more estranging 
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methods of political effort. Though the rally to Unionism 
has not yet begun, it is rather suggestive that the only 
consolation which The Times can find in the Irish situation 
is the re-awakening of that sentiment of impatience with 
the progress of constitutional effort, which embarrassed the 
constitutional leaders in the past. 

The General Election was preceded by two Conven- 
tions representing different strands of Nationalist sentiment. 
These were curiously different in composition and outlook, 
though each aimed at a political evolution consistent with 
the scope of Irish nationality. Only one of them made 
a noise in the world, until Z4e Times discovered the “ Sinn 
Fein” policy, and its embarrassing possibilities. The other 
Convention was small and, in a sense, unrepresentative ; 
yet, as it was expressive of a sentiment that might prove to 
be one of those seedlings that grow on disappointment, in 
any survey of the present political situation in Ireland it 
would be unscientific to pass it by unobserved and without 
study. 

The National Convention proper was certainly one of 
the most representative that has assembled in Ireland since 
the divisions of 1890. It contained elements that were 
lacking in all the Conventions during the period of Mr. 
Parnell’s leadership. Thus, twenty-eight of the County 
and Borough Councils sent delegates. Viceregal speeches 
and Local Government Board Reports have testified to 
the character, business capacity, and moderation of these 
Councils. The official eulogies were so frequent and free 
at one moment, that it looked as if Mr. Wyndham were 
preparing for the development of their powers. However 
that may be, the significance of the adhesion of four-fifths 
of these new bodies to the movement and policy represented 
by the Irish Party is manifest. Their experience has but 
confirmed their members in the opinion that “larger 
measures ” are necessary. Popular county government has 
evidently not settled the government of Ireland Question. 

Some of the counties that had been standing outside the 
official organisation since the reunion of the Irish Party 
were strongly represented on this occasion. A_ typical 
example is Wexford—a county with a history. Wexford 
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was the storm-centre of the Rebellion of ’98. It was 
ploughed and harrowed by the Civil War and its repression. 
Strangely, or perhaps not strangely, the county is now 
among the foremost in the efforts for industrial and social 
recuperation. Before the Land Act of 1903 was passed, 
half the land of the county had been purchased by the 
occupying tenants. To-day Wexford landlordism has prac- 
tically ceased to be. Nor is that the whole story. Its 
towns are the principal centres of the industrial revival in 
eastern Leinster. Yet, though the people of Wexford, a 
people with considerable Norman and Welsh affinities, are 
thus on the way to become the owners of their own county, 
and are finding their feet industrially, they are firmer than 
ever in their conviction that things cannot go well with 
Ireland until the people have a larger control over the 
central authority. The truth is, that the more experience 
the nation gains in matters of government and in business 
matters, the more it is impressed by the incapacity and 
waste of the Dublin Castle system and its departments. 
The policy of the Convention has now been endorsed by 
seventy-eight of the Nationalist constituencies. It renewed 
the declaration embodied in Mr. Redmond’s amendment to 
the Address last year, condemning the inefficiency, waste- 
fulness, and irresponsibility of the present system of Irish 
government. It declared that the Irish Party could enter 
into no alliance with, nor give ‘‘ permanent support” to, a 
Party that did not make Home Rule a cardinal article of its 
policy. And it demanded the amendment of the Land Act 
with a view to the restoration of a fair standard of price, 
the re-settlement of the unoccupied lands, the adequate 
relief of the congested districts, and the restoration of the 
evicted tenants ; educational reform on national lines ; and 
the removal of those obstructions to industrial progress 
offered by the present defective system of transit and railway 
legislation. As to methods, the Convention approved the 
attitude of the Irish Party in its refusal to compromise the 
National Programme by conferences with the opponents of 
Irish self-government, or the advocates of half measures. 
This may now be taken as the mandate of the country to 
eight out of every nine of the Nationalist representatives. 
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The Times encourages its readers with the hope that the 
execution of the mandate will be troubled by the new and 
more extreme Irish movement which, with a strange in- 
difference to the light that the generation of such a state of 
opinion throws upon its own pretences as to Unionist 
success in. the government of Ireland, it eulogises somewhat 
jubilantly. It was the sentiment behind this movement that 
displayed itself at the second and smaller Convention of 
which mention has been made—the Convention of the 
supporters of what is called the “ National Council.” The 
composition of the Convention was not representative of 
a very large political force. It was more a meeting of 
individuals and propagandists than a gathering of delegates. 
The presence of interesting figures like Mr. Edward Martyn, 
who have shown a readiness to make sacrifices in causes that 
do not always appeal to the multitude, relieved what might 
otherwise have appeared to be a meeting without influential 
leaders. But there was a big audience of young Dublin 
artisans and workers, filling the Rotunda, and enthusiastic in 
their approval of the speakers. ‘The theme of the speeches 
was despair of Westminster ; the practical policy propounded 
was the withdrawal of the Irish representation from the 
Union Parliament, and the concentration of political efforts 
within Ireland. The speakers put forward “ the Hungarian 
example.” The propaganda has captured many progressive 
young Irishmen. When Sir Horace Plunkett propounded 
his doctrine that Ireland should look to itself for its regener- 
ation, and not to the State, he could scarcely have expected 
such an application of the principle of “self-help.” But 
Young Ireland has been practising the principle in many 
fields, and finding at least a measure of success. "The Gaelic 
League, a great educational movement, depending on itself 
alone, has overspread the land, and stirred the dormant 
energies of Irish intellect as they have not been stirred for 
centuries. Whatever be the measure of its success in re- 
viving the Irish language, there can be no question that, in 
awakening intellectual curiosity in the higher sense of the 
word, in putting life into sleeping schools and moribund 
studies, in re-creating respect for the things of the mind of 
to-day as well as for the traditions of the past, this self- 
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controlled Irish movement has achieved great results. 
Following it have come the industrial associations—not the 
fashionable associations for the patronage of Irish bazaars of 
which so much used to be made in the Press, and which 
gave but a fleeting encouragement to an uncommercial 
system of production and exchange—but associations of 
merchants and manufacturers for the study and application 
of ways and means to develope Irish industry and the home 
patronage of such industry. A significant feature of the 
movement is, that it is altogether apart from, and inde- 
pendent of, Sir Horace Plunkett’s own Department of 
Industries, which it views somewhat askance. The indus- 
trial associations have shown such appreciation of Sir Horace 
Plunkett’s principle, that they extend the implied scepticism 
to that Department of State over which he himself presides. 
It was inevitable that, with such examples of the value of 
self-reliance in the educational and industrial fields, the more 
eager spirits should have asked themselves: Why not in 
politics also? ~Why should we not try what political action, 
organised through such institutions of Local Government as 
we possess, and supported by the growing national sentiment, 
might achieve here in Ireland without direct appeal to 
Westminster? Are we weaker than the Bengalis or the 
Chinese within their own confines? 

“Dreamy,” the practical politician will be inclined to 
comment ; and will pass by unheeding. Yet it is one of 
the possibilities of the moment, that this dreamy policy 
might find an increasing number of adherents if the hopes 
of Ireland were disappointed by the new Parliament. Its 
propagandists have already made it known that they will 
await the development of events, calculating that the 
disappointment of those hopes may assist their ideas. The 
only Nationalist reaction in Ireland just now is this reaction 
from the methods and sentiments which were encouraged 
by Mr. Gladstone’s statesmanship ; and it is solely due to 
the weakening of the Home Rule faith among Ireland’s 
former allies. How far the reaction may carry, depends 
upon the new Parliament. Undoubtedly, if Mr. Balfour 
had succeeded in ripping up the Act of Union and reducing 
the representation given in the Imperial Parliament to 
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Ireland “for ever” by that fundamental law, the policy of 
withdrawal would have found considerable support. The 
same unfortunate result might ‘easily be produced b 
the refusal of the new Parliament to busy itself with the 
development of Irish self-government. The Irish Party 
has to guard itself against the danger of earning the title 
of “nominal Home Rulers.” It would be as fatal to it as 
to the men Mr. Parnell displaced. The new Government 
would render an ill service to Great Britain, to Ireland, 
and to the Empire, if, by a negative policy with regard to 
Ireland—such as Lord Rosebery advocated—it assisted the 
propaganda of the mmtransigeants in Ireland itself. Mr. 
Redmond has to avoid the pitfalls that destroyed the 
authority of O’Connell and Butt; while the Liberals and 
Radicals of to-day ought not to repeat the mistakes of 
some of the Whig leaders in the past, who were intimidated 
out of their policy with regard to Ireland, and, by neglecting 
“to take the season by the hand,” turned moods of expect- 
ation into disappointment and resentment, to the lasting 
detriment of good feeling between the two nations. 
RoserT Donovan 
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OUR ROAD LAY UP. THE APENNINE Att 
ly 
I i 
UR road lay up the Apennine ) 
Winding star-proof ; 
For the thick-enwoven forest pine a 
Made it a roof (yj 
Trebled for the foot-weary wight— 
The knapsack-bowed— 4 

By shade of precipices, night, st 
And brooding cloud. | 

A diligence came dashing down 
Merrily jingling ) 
Rocking from side to side and soon } 
With the valleys mingling, 

But we overtook a team up hill, 1] 
A woodman’s load iH 
Halting and struggling, breasting still | 
The invisible road. Hl 
Long after, his whip’s crack and cry i 

And axle’s plaint 
Followed us up the forests high i 
Submerged and faint. Hl 
II ‘ 

We talked no more—each aching sense | 
Craved silence—caring 4| 

But to climb on—forgetful whence 1 
Or whither faring. is 
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O for a breath up the ravines 
To rift and rend 

The muffling web of branchy screens 
That never end ! 

So, hour by hour, until the escape— 
At last—look back ! 

Low in the gorge, ’twixt cape and cape 
Embattled, black, 

Creeps radiance : a flush aureoles 
Yon crag—it bridges 

Veiled chasms—floods the expectant souls 
Of sombre ridges. 

Hail, sacred Moon! And as she surged 
Far out and sheer 

Over vague plains immense, she purged 
Our spirits clear— 

Bathed our dust-heavy eyes with awe 
And scope untold ; 

All sleeping Italy we saw 
Fold beyond fold. 

About us rocky pastures spoke 
In herds of bells 

And we saw the waterfalls like smoke 
Blown from the fells 

And aloft the fading arch of all 
The stars, whose pouring 

Maketh no thunder in its fall 
Nor any roaring. 

And then, ah then ! while in the bliss 
That yet is fear 

Ranging with thee the great abyss 
O lovely Sphere, 

Did I remember by some wand 
Invoked from sleep 

Another lamp, rising beyond 
Another deep... 6555: 

How I a wandering lute of verse 
When grapes grew heavy 

Had lodged in France with vintagers, 
In a tavern leafy 
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And in a vine-dark corridor 
Of that rude inn 
Had glimpse through a half-open door 
Of an arm within ; 
A woman’s arm, bare, simple, pure 
Holding a light 
Shielded (herself the while obscure) 
In exquisite 
Fingers translucent as a grape 
Bird-wings or wine (| 
Enshading in soft blood-hued shape ii 
The candle-shine...... . 


III 


A poise—a ray—a moment's gleam 
- But, when they went, 

Against the wall as in a dream ‘ 
Witless I leant 

Knowing by that divine contour 
Of warmth and bloom 

Some hand immortal lit that poor 
Rough-paven room. 

Some eddy of the Infinite 
Force on its wa 

Had caught that arm and moulded it 
In mood of play ; H 

That curve was of the primal Will id] 
Whose gesture high 

Waved forth the choir of planets, still 
In ecstasy ; | 

And the rhythm of its dreamed lines 
Shall still flood on tH 

Through souls beyond to-day’s confines 
When we are gone— 

Shall bear to the unborn without name 
The inurned light 

Secret as life, signal as flame 


And in that flight— 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


Vaster than Moon’s o’er Apennines’ 
Sepulchral doors 

When from the breathless gap of pines 
Golden she soars— 

To the tranced rock, to the metal dumb 
Shall murmur and smile : 

“ Glorious the dance of passions! Come 
To life awhile ! 

I, Beauty, travelling swift on the hoar 
And phosphor'd wave 

Of Being, charge ye to explore 
And dare the grave !” 


HERBERT TRENCH 














THE PASSENGER 


S one, who at some road-side station waits 
The passing-glimpse of a far-travelling friend, 
And from the gusty, dim-lit platform’s verge 
Looks out into the darkness and the rain, 
A-tiptoe with impatience, till he sees 
The night with favourable signals starred, 
And the far-flaring fume, as, thundering nigh, 
The train—a dragon belching smoke and fire— 
Crashes through leagues of silence and deep night, 
Till by him it draws up ; and, eagerly, 
He hastens down its bustling, lighted length, 
Glancing in each compartment, till, for him, 
Out of a blur of faces all unknown 
Of cold, indifferent strangers, flashes forth 
His friend’s familiar face ; and he, who long 
Has ached with pent-up speech, can breathe no word 
Of all his heart would say, but stammers out 
Some civil phrase of greeting, as he grips 
The hand held out to him ; and, all too soon, 
The whistle sounds, and, with a clash of doors, 
And thresh of steam, the train, with gathering roar, 
Glides out into the darkness and the rain, 
Leaving a trail of perishing, gold stars, 
And rumblings of reverberating iron 
That sink again to silence and deep night 
About the watcher, left twice-desolate : 


Thus, by the road of life, I wait, O friend, 
And such is the brief passing-glimpse of you 
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That grudging Time affords me. Ere mine eyes 

May grow accustomed to the light, and ere 

I take you by the hand, and my heart knows 

That for one flashing moment you are mine, 

Inexorable Fate has borne you on, 

Far, far from me ; and, desolate, I stand, 

With mute lips quivering, as, from my full heart, 

Surges the flood of passionate words unsaid— 

All that my heart unto your heart would tell 

Ere you again into the darkness pass, 

And leave me, lone, in silence and deep night. 
Witrrip Witson Gipson 
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KING LEAR AT THE THEATRE 
ANTOINE ! 


NEW translation of King Lear into French is certain 

to arouse the interest of all those who are concerned 
for Shakespeare’s reputation in France. The history of that 
reputation is a curious one. The first known criticism of 
Shakespeare’s plays was written between 1675 and 1684, by 
Nicolas Clement, librarian to Louis XIV. The Royal 
Library contained a second folio which is marked in the 
catalogue as follows :— 


“Will. Shakespeare. Poeta anglicus. Opera 

poetica, continenta tragcedias comeedias et historiolas 

‘Ce poete anglois a l’imagination assez belle, 

il pense naturellement, il s’exprime avec finesse ; mais 

ces belles qualités sont obscurcies par les ordures qu'il 
méle dans ses Comedies.’ ” 


Since then, owing chiefly to Voltaire and the Romantic 
writers, knowledge and admiration of Shakespeare have 
been constantly increasing in France. The French nation 
has learnt to accept him as a great poet and a great dramatist, 
and is no longer in danger of hissing him off the stage. 
But while with a few “ esprits @élite” this attitude is due to 
genuine conviction and true appreciation, one cannot help 
feeling that with the majority it is greatly a question of 
fashion. When approval is based on anything less firm 
than understanding, it may easily be converted into dislike, 
Nor is there in French literature, as there is in English, a 

1 Le Roi Lear. Traduit de William Shakespeare. Pierre Loti et Emile 
Védel: Paris: Calmann Lévy, n.d. 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


solid phalanx of critics of genius, whose highest powers 
have been consecrated to the interpretation and praise of 
Shakespeare. After Milton, Lamb, Coleridge, and Swin- 
burne, no English critic who valued his reputation would 
venture, for instance, to condemn Romeo and ‘fultet as senti- 
mental, or ‘fus/ius Cesar as uninteresting ; but such judgments 
are still possible in France, where M. Jusserand, a writer 
of great learning and nearly always of delicate taste, is not 
afraid to speak of Cleopatra as “‘ une basse courtisane . . . qut 
n'a ni ceur, nt esprit, nt intelligence, ni poéste,” or to summarise 
King Lear, a la Voltaire, as a procession of madmen :— 
“ Fous, demi-fous, fous de naissance ou d’occasion ou par feinte, 
quatre fous ensemble criant et gesticulant a la fois, chantant des 
romances sur la lande, au milieu dune tourmente sans exemple, 
des déguisements sans nombre, une intrigue supplémentaire... . 
trois ou quatre cadavres amenés sur la scene.’ While such 
criticism as that is to be found in the mouths of those who 
lead French literary opinion, we must feel that the battle is 
not yet won, and that we must eagerly watch for every sign 
in France of a wider knowledge and a more discriminating 
appreciation of Shakespeare. 

There is no doubt that one of the chief obstacles in the 
way of a proper appreciation of Shakespeare in France is 
the difficulty of translation. That this is not a difficulty 
inherent in Shakespeare himself, is proved by the admirable 
German translation of Schlegel and Tieck, justly celebrated 
for its accuracy and beauty. But German is more closely 
related to English than is French, and—what is perhaps 
more important for the translation of Shakespeare—is admir- 
ably adapted to the use of blank verse. ‘The fact that blank 
verse can hardly be used in French, renders it almost im- 
possible to translate Shakespeare’s poetry into that language ; 
for the rhymed Alexandrine which is its French equivalent 
is, in the hands of most writers, quite unfit to produce 
anything like Shakesperian effects. ‘Take, for instance, this 
passage from Of¢he/lo :— 


** Look here, Iago ; 
All my fond love thus do I blow to heaven : 
"Tis gone,— 
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Arise, black vengeance, from the hollow hell ! 

Yield up, O Love, thy crown and hearted throne, 
To tyrannous hate! Swell, bosom, with thy fraught, 
For ’tis of aspics’ tongues !” 


It is thus translated by Alfred de Vigny :— 


“Jago, regarde-moi! C’est ainsi que s’exhale 
De cet amour d’enfant la démence fatale ; 
Il est bien loin de moi.— _Levez-vous a présent, 
Haine, vengeance, horreur d’un amour malfaisant ; 
Dédain juste et profond, légitimes coleres, 
Venez gonfler mon cceur du poison des viperes ! ” 


Is not this “‘ the right butter-woman’s rank to market” ? 
Yet Vigny was a fine poet, and a profound admirer of 
Shakespeare. Victor Hugo is perhaps the only writer who 
could have put Shakespeare into Alexandrines without 
making him grotesque; and even he could hardly have 
prevented the rhymed couplet from sometimes becoming 
an intolerable jingle. 

The other great difficulty for a French translator is the 
vocabulary. T'wo classes of Shakesperian effects cannot be 
rendered : one is the use of compound adjectives in phrases 
like “the temple-haunting martlet,” “angels, trumpet- 
tongued,” etc. ; the other is the combination of Latin and 
Saxon words, of which a standard example is :— 


“« Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety.’ 


In French, the composite adjective must be decomposed, 
so that, in place of the compact vigour of the original 
idiom, we must be satisfied with such weak expressions as 
“the martlet that haunts temples,” or such grotesque ones 
as “angels with tongues like trumpets,” The effect of the 
Saxon word “stale” standing out on a Latin background— 
can, of course, not be produced at all. 

Now it is an'unfortunate thing for Messieurs Loti and 
Védel, whose version of Kimg Lear has recently been 
produced, at the Théatre Antoine, that in this play the 
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difficulties of rhythm and vocabulary are at their height. 
Take for instance this passage :— 


“You sulphurous and thought-executing fires, 
Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 
Smite flat the thick rotundity o’ the world ! 
Crack Nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man ! ” 

How is it possible to translate into French such lines as 
these, where, amid the whirlpool of polysyllabic adjectives 
and substantives, the mighty Saxon verbs stand out like 
rocks ? 

Surely it is only possible if the beauty of the original is 
clearly recognised, and its difficulty honestly faced. For 
the translator to ignore the one and run away from the 
other, is to court inevitable disaster. Most unhappily this 
is precisely the course which MM. Loti and Védel have 
chosen to pursue. Their version is in prose ; and, if it had 
been a musical cadenced prose, like that of Chateaubriand 
at his best, or what M. Loti has accustomed us to expect 
from his own pen, there would have been no need for 
complaint. But too often the style is heavy and shapeless, 
bad in itself, but unbearable when compared with the 
original. Thus a splendid rhythmic passage in Lear’s great 
scene with Regan and Goneril becomes prosaic, unmusical, 
and flat in the French :— 


“ But [ll not chide thee ; 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it : 
I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 
Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove ; 
Mend when thou canst ; be better at thy leisure ; 
I can be patient ; I can stay with Regan, 
I and my hundred knights.” 


“* Mais je ne te ferai plus de reproches. Jen ‘appel- 
lerai pas la foudre sur ta téte, je ne te dénoncerai pas a 
la justice des dieux. Amende-toi si tu le peux, a ton 
heure. J’ai loisir d’attendre, en demeurant chez 
Régane, avec mes cent chevaliers.” 
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The translators have entirely failed to realise what a 
masterpiece of versification this is; they have not dis- 
covered in the last lines the five short phrases, which, 
following on the longer, more swelling period, sound almost 
like gasps for breath. The natural result is, a completely 
inefficient rendering. 

Several other passages have been equally spoilt by a 
want of understanding on the part of the translators ; and 
two examples may be given, where the effects are so 
beautiful and so easy to grasp, that the failure in the 
rendering is heart-breaking. ‘The first is the end of Lear’s 
last speech in the scene just quoted :— 


“You think I'll weep; 
No, I'll not weep ;— 
I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 
Or e’er I'll weep.—O, fool, I shall go mad !” 


It is hardly necessary to point out the wonderful 
repetition of the word “weep.” This is the translation :— 


“Vous croyez que je vais pleurer: non, je ne 
pleurerai pas, malgré qu'il y ait de quoi. Auparavant, 
je me briserais le coeur en petits morceaux.—Oh! mon 
fou, j’en perds lesprit. . . .” 


Really, Guizot, whose translation of Shakespeare appeared 
in 1861, is infinitely better, because he is more accurate. 


““Vous croyez que je pleurerai; non, je ne 
pleurerai pas. J’ai bien amplement de quoi pleurer ; 
mais ce coeur éclatera par cent mille ouvertures avant 
que je pleure.—O fou, je perdrai la raison.” 


The second example is from the recovery scene, where 
Cordelia’s emotion is shown by her repeating her words, as 


if she were sobbing. ‘And so I am, I am,” .. . “No 

7 ” . . 6 bh . 
cause, no cause.” These lines are translated: ‘“ Oui, oui, 
ius rp ~ el Rear { : 
c’est bien moi.” . . . Mais je n’ai aucun motif, aucun. 


The first is jerky and familiar; the second intolerably 
pompous. 
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It is, no doubt, already obvious from the quotations 
given, that the translation is full of inaccuracies. Some- 
times, indeed, it ceases to be a translation at all. Why 
does Lear say to Edgar: “‘ Tu es le vrai roi, l’homme de la 
nature,” for “Thou art the thing itself”? Why does 
Cornwall say: ‘“ Vous laisserez tomber la herse,” for 
“Come out o’ the storm”? ‘Sa voix fut toujours douce, 
gentille, et discrete: elle ne parlait pas fort, ce qui est rare 
chez les femmes,” is nearly the opposite of Lear’s original 
speech :— 


“ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low, an excellent thing in woman.” 


Edgar’s speech, in which he describes his plan of 
feigning madness, is not translated ; but a short résumé of 
it is given ; and the play ends with Lear’s death, cutting out 
Kent’s superbly pathetic cry :— 


“ Vex not his ghost: O let him pass! He hates him 
That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


These, however, are what may be called merely external 
alterations. It is a graver matter when the translation 
manages to affect the whole spirit of the original. The 
loss of the rhythmic beauty was not enough. It seems to 
have been found necessary to make the translation even more 
prosaic still, by removing, in innumerable instances, some 
striking word or image, and thus reducing a multitude of 
beautiful thoughts and expressions to a dead level of insig- 
nificance. The general effect of this can only be felt 
completely, by reading the whole work ; but a few illustra- 
tions of the method can be given. Thus: “Come not 
between the dragon and his wrath,” is translated : “‘ Ne vous 
jetez pas a lencontre de ma coleére ;” 


“ Ingratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend, 
More hideous when thou showest in a child 


; 


Than the sea-monster ! 
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becomes :— 


“ Ingratitude, au coeur de pierre, plus monstrueuse 
encore chez nos enfants ; ” 


and, perhaps worst of all, is the rendering of the lines :— 


“Bid them come forth and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door I’ll beat the drum 
Till it cry sleep to death.” 


*Qu’ils descendent sur l’heure, ou je ferai battre 
du tambour a la porte de leur chambre, jusqu’a tant 
quils s’éveillent.” 


It may seem somewhat carping criticism to insist so much 
on details ; but it must be remembered that these are not 
isolated cases, they are examples of what seems a deliberate 
policy on the part of the translators. They apparently see 
nothing in Shakespeare but a “natural” writer, who excels 
in painting living portraits of men and women as they really 
are; and, on the strength of this, they have attempted to 
reduce the greatest symbolical tragedy ever written, to the 
measure of a realistic drama to be acted at the Théatre 
Antoine. This was inevitably how Antoine understood and 
performed it. King Lear, that gigantic personification of 
humanity, was not even “every inch a king,” but an ordinary 
hot-headed old gentleman ; Regan and Goneril, those “ un- 
natural hags,” were two vulgar fishwives; all the stupendous 
figures who should move across the stage, cothurni on their 
feet and the tragic mask upon their faces, were made mean, 
commonplace, prosaic; it was like looking at the play 
through the wrong end of the telescope ; it was like Le 
Pére Goriot rather than King Lear. 

This, then, is what MM. Loti and Védel are giving 
to the French public as a translation of Shakespeare. It 
must be a matter for profound regret to any one who cares 
for a better intelligence with the French nation, that this 
work should be put forward as representing what the 
English consider to be one of the highest productions of 
the human mind. 

M. STRACHEY 
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R. WINSTON CHURCHILL has all the requisites 

of a filial biographer, except one. He does not 
seem to know the meaning of the word “reverence.” He 
writes of his father as he would write of any other public 
man whom he sincerely admired. But this is probably 
the new style, and will meet with general approbation. Lord 
Stanmore, who observes that ‘‘ censure or commendation 
of a father by a son alike tremble on the verge of disrespect,” 
and Sir Spencer Walpole, who says much the same thing in 
different language, belong to an older school, which, for 
want of a better name, may be called the School of the 
Fifth Commandment. Mr. Churchill, however, is quite 
unconscious of the defect which he has inherited. He is as 
proud of his parentage as any son can be. The people of 
whom Matthew Arnold said that they spoke of God as if 
He were a man in the next street, were sincerely religious 
after their fashion. I cannot think that a Life of a father by 
a son is appropriately illustrated by caricatures from Punch, 
even though that true gentleman and splendid draughtsman 
Sir John Tenniel be the caricaturist. But de gustibus non 
est disputandum. 

In every other respect this is an excellent, almost a 
great book. The only dull chapter is frankly headed 
“The Party Machine,” so that any one may skip it ; and to 
make that sort of machinery interesting would require the 
pen of Voltaire. It is perhaps a superfluous caution to 
warn off those who take no interest in politics. As a 
politician, Lord Randolph Churchill was one of the most 

1 Lord Randolph Churchill. By Winston Spencer Churchill, M.P. 
London : Macmillan and Co., 1906 (2 vols.). 
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attractive, powerful, and entertaining characters in the 
Parliamentary drama of England. From any other point 
of view he does not deserve fifty pages, and hardly gets as 
many. With the instinct of a true artist, Mr. Churchill 
saw this point at once; and he wastes no time in coming 
to it. After that, the difficulty is not to get on with the 
book, but to put it down for meals, exercise, or sleep. 

Lord Randolph Churchill called himself a Tory Demo- 
crat. The best account of this curious species that I know 
may be found in Waterdale Neighbours, which was written 
by my old friend Mr. Justin McCarthy before any one had 
heard of Lord Randolph. Disraeli was its real originator, 
and Coningsby is its classic. It was inspired in part by a hatred 
of Whiggery, the government of the people by the people 
for the benefit of Whigs, and in part by a far-sighted 
perception that the working classes had the promise of the 
future. The Reform Act of 1832, the crowning triumph 
of Whig principles, did nothing for workmen. The Factory 
Acts, framed and passed on their behalf, were chiefly due to 
Lord Shaftesbury, who was anything but a Whig. Cobden 
and Gladstone had no sympathy with them. They were 
strongly opposed by Peel and Bright. The Reform Act of 
1867, which enfranchised working men in boroughs, though 
really a Liberal measure, was actually carried through both 
Houses by Derby and Disraeli. The Education Act of 
1870, a thoroughly democratic statute, met with more 
resistance from Radical Dissenters than from Tory Church- 
men. ‘The Charter of Trade Unionism, the Employers and 
Workmen Act of 1875, was granted by a Tory Govern- 
ment. Such, in brief outline, was the Tory Democrat’s 
case. The very next year, the third of Disraeli’s second 
and only real Administration, he and his colleagues became 
involved in Eastern affairs; and social reform went to the 
wall. Lord Randolph, who had been elected in 1874 for 
the family borough of Woodstock, had no philo-Turkish 
propensities of any kind. On the contrary, his sympathies 
were with the suffering victims of the Porte, Even at the 
beginning of 1878, when the Jingo fever was raging, and 
Gladstone was hardly safe in the streets of London, this 
young Tory, then in his thirtieth year, wrote to Sir Charles 
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Dilke from Dublin Castle, where he was acting as private 
secretary to his father, the Duke of Marlborough :— 


“The Government have too great an advantage; 
but I think if we are led into taking any decisive steps 
hostile to Russia, a great effort should be made for an 
authoritative declaration that the ultimate aim and 
object of any move on our part is the complete freedom 
and independence of the Slav nationality, as opposed 
to any reconstruction of the Turkish Empire.” 


Nothing came of this bold and independent line. From 
his own side of the House, Lord Randolph cculd not expect, 
and did not receive, any support. Except Mr. Walpole, 
they were Turks almost toa man. Lord Beaconsfield had 
his way ; and his followers voted Mr. Gladstone down, 
until in 1880 the flood came and destroyed them all. Yet, 
even at the Congress of Berlin, Gladstone’s policy prevailed ; 
and his Bulgarian pamphlet, scouted in the drawing-rooms 
of London, received the diplomatic sanction of the Great 
Powers. Mr. Churchill’s generous tribute to that illustrious 
man, whose true stature will be realised when he stands 
alone, is worth quoting :— 


“So long as his light lasted, the House of Commons 
lived, and, amid the fiercest passions and even scenes of 
violence, preserved its hold upon the sympathies and 
the imagination of the whole world ; and at his death 
it sank at once, perhaps for ever, in public esteem.” 


Nevertheless, it was ostensibly against Gladstone that the 
Fourth Party directed its attacks, even when the real object 
of them was Sir Stafford Northcote, whom Mr. Churchill 
systematically under-rates. Sir Stafford was not a good Party 
man. He was a Liberal Conservative ; and sometimes the 
Liberalism preponderated. But the quickness of his intel- 
lect, the sureness of his memory, and his thorough know- 
ledge of public business, would have made him an excellent 
Leader if his authority had been loyally supported, and not 
secretly undermined. The Fourth Party made the House 
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of Commons a more amusing place than it would have been 
without them. If any other justification for their conduct 
can be produced, Mr. Churchill has not been successful in 
finding it. Their behaviour in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh 
was a far more scandalous outrage to everything which 
deserves the name of religion, than Bradlaugh’s pocket 
testament and private oath. 

Although Lord Randolph Churchill was often purely 
factious in his conduct (if faction can be pure), he usually 
thought for himself. His quick, independent, versatile mind, 
was never satisfied with phrases, or catchwords ; and with 
the rows of Tories behind him he had no more real sym- 
pathy than if they had been, as in some respects they were, 
identical with the benches on which they sat. When, in 
the last days of the eventful year 1880, the Boers of the 
Transvaal rose in revolt, and took up arms for their inde- 
pendence, Lord Randolph wrote to Sir Drummond Wolff, 
with a wisdom beyond his years: 


“T attach the greatest importance to this news from 
South Africa, and am of opinion that the question 
of reducing the Boers will divide the Liberal Party 
by a sharper and more insuperable line than any Irish 
question. The arguments that formerly were of force 
for the annexation of the Transvaal can no longer be 
used with effect. The Zulus are broken, and Secocoeni 
and his tribe gone, and there is no danger of a native 
irruption into Natal. The Boers, on the other hand, 
cannot be said to have ever ceased to be an independent 
nationality, and are showing now their perfect fitness 
to take care of themselves.” 


Mr. Churchill calls this a “ curious letter.” I should 
call it one of the most long-sighted and sagacious that were 
ever written by a young man. Each sentence hits the mark 
with unerring aim. The Liberal Party were divided. The 
first division was in the Cabinet, where Lord Kimberley and 
most of his colleagues fought hard for keeping the Trans- 
vaal, against Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain. When the 
Radical section carried the Prime Minister with them, and 
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prevailed, the question became a Party one. But, ten years 
afterwards, when Lord Randolph visited the Cape himself, 
he expressed regret for the line he had taken after Majuba, 
and complete agreement with the policy of restoration. 
The great cleavage of the Liberal Party, however, came 
after his death. ‘The cause of it was the Boer war of 1899 ; 
and it was at least as deep as the schism of Home Rule. It 
was not less bitter than deep. It broke up political com- 
binations, and sundered private friendships. It reduced the 
Liberal Party at the General Election of 1g00 to an impotent 
and paralysed rump. Not until every prediction of the 
war party had been falsified, and every prediction of the peace 
party had been verified ; not until Lord Selborne had begun, 
painfully and laboriously, to undo the work of Lord Milner ; 
not until the country, put at length in possession of the real 
facts, swept the authors of the war from power by an ava- 
lanche of moral indignation, was the virulent poison of a 
fraudulent Imperialism expelled from the Liberal system. 
The rest of Lord Randolph’s letter is equally wise ; and, 
though it failed to convince Sir Drummond Wolff, it will 
convince every impartial reader now. 

The relations of Lord Randolph Churchill with Mr. 
Balfour are a more delicate subject. If Mr. Balfour’s weak 
point as a public man has been his want of fidelity to others, 
his strong point has been the fidelity of others to him. He 
never showed much consideration for Sir Stafford Northcote. 
But for his uncle Lord Salisbury he had a sincere reverence ; 
and he declined altogether to join his more detached friends 
in their attempt to capture the caucus. The details of this 
intrigue are nauseous. Mr. Churchill’s defence of Mr. 


Balfour against the reproach of disingenuousness is worthy 
of Mrs. Candour herself : 


“Certainly Lord Randolph Churchill’s correspond- 
ence lends no support to such a charge. He liked 
Mr. Balfour as a companion. He did not consider 
him formidable as an opponent. He was delighted to 


bear the evils of his antagonism for the pleasure of his 
society.” 


How much more deadly is this murderous politeness than 
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u 
the most acrid invective, or the most violent abuse. “I'll 
meet you again at Philippi.” They call it Manchester 
now. 

Mr. Chamberlain is treated with rather more severity, 
but with an ironic lightness of touch that is never brutal or 
rough. In October, 1884, as is well known, Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Lord Randolph Churchill visited Aston Park 
near Birmingham, to take their share in a demonstration 
against the Liberal Government on behalf of the Tory Peers. 
Free speech is not the object, or even one of the objects, 
which the Birmingham Caucus was formed to promote. 
Imported Conservatives, ‘‘ alien immigrants,” could not be 
allowed to misrepresent the opinion of a Radical borough. 


“It became known,” says Mr. Churchill demurely, 
“that a large number of tickets were being forged. Of 
course, no one in authority in the Liberal Party lent 
any countenance to such proceedings. Mr. Schnad- 
horst went away for the day upon important business. 
A few working men—a mere handful of trampled 
toilers—spontaneously, with no help from their Party, 
inspired by no other emotion than zeal for freedom 
and Reform, organised a counter-demonstration. The 
place of meeting was selected, by an unlucky coincid- 
ence, just outside the walls of Aston Park ; and there 
also it happened that, on the appointed day, a cart con- 
taining ladders and other useful appliances drew up.” 


“‘ Useful appliances” is good, distinctly good. What 
followed is history. Half bricks, and even whole bricks, 
were heaved at the strangers. The judicial bench was 
nearly deprived in advance of an illustrious occupant ; but 
Providence intervened, and “‘ Mr. Darling was lucky enough 
to make an escape from a window before the door of the 
room in which he had taken refuge was battered down.” 
A small but sufficient majority in the House of Commons 
absolved Mr. Chamberlain from complicity in these pro- 
ceedings, though a man upon whose affidavit he relied was 
afterwards convicted at the assizes. As Mr. Churchill drily 
says : 
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‘“No evidence was ever produced to sustain any 
charge against Mr. Chamberlain of having himself 
fomented the disorders ; but an impression was created 
that the whole affair—especially the discharge of the 
fireworks. upside down—showed that he had been only 
partially successful in exerting those influences of 
moral restraint which are so much to be commended in 
political leaders during times of popular excitement.” 


Birmingham does not change its methods with its 
politics. When Mr, Lloyd-George went there at the time 
of the war, he went at the risk of his life. 

Public men do not come very well out of the private 
correspondence published in this book. The late Lord 
Salisbury, for instance, was in all the personal relations of 
life a man of stainless rectitude and honour. But he would 
hardly have cared to be judged by his treatment of his 
political friend and colleague, Sir Stafford Northcote. 
When Gladstone obtained his vote of credit for eleven 
millions in April, 1885, he made an earnest and eloquent 
appeal to the whole House of Commons for union in the 
face of Russia and the world. He succeeded, and he 
preserved peace with honour. When he sat down at nine 
o'clock, the money was immediately and unanimously voted. 
Lord Randolph, who had gone away to dinner, was furious 
at the neglect of so fine an opportunity for faction, and 
dashed off at eleven o’clock from the Turf Club (he 
belonged to half the clubs in London) an indignant letter 
to Lord Salisbury. Lord Salisbury’s course as a patriot and 
a gentleman would have seemed clear. A hearty com- 
mendation of Sir Stafford’s magnanimity, a hope that the 
conduct of the House would have, as it had, a salutary 
effect upon the Russian Government, a protest against 
putting Party before Country, and a few sedative words on 
indiscriminate zeal, would have displayed the best side of 
public life in England. Here is what Lord Salisbury 
actually wrote : 


“‘] sympathise with you very heartily. But what 
can 1 do? It is not a case where advice would be of 
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any service. In fact I sometimes think that my advice 
does more harm than good ; for, if only partially fol- 
lowed, it may produce exactly the reverse of the intended 
effect. I hope the papers will attribute the collapse to 
our exalted patriotism. At least, that is the only hope 
with which one can console oneself.” 


It is painful to read this note. For a combination of 
treachery to a colleague, sneering cynicism, and utter 
disregard of national interests, its parallel could hardly be 
found. And from such a respectable, religious man too. 
Bradlaugh would have been ashamed of it. 

Mr. Churchill reports a brief but interesting conversa- 
tion, which shows at least what the Tory leaders meant 
wher they denied the existence of any compact with 
Parnell before the defeat of the Liberal Government in 
June, 1885. ‘There was no compact or bargain of any 
kind,” said Lord Randolph in his own house to Lord Justice 
Fitzgibbon ; “but I told Parnell, when he sat on that sofa, 
that if the Tories took office and I was a member of their 
Government, I would not consent to renew the Crimes Act. 
Parnell replied: ‘In that case you will have the Irish vote 
at the elections.’” What more either Party wanted, Mr. 
Churchill does not explain. It was considered certain that 
Lord Randolph would take office ; and both sides were loyal 
to the compact which did not exist. 

Lord Randolph Churchill was no respecter of persons ; 
and his relations with the Court were never friendly. After 
he became Secretary of State for India in the summer of 
1885, he asserted his independence with a courage and 
vigour which Mr. Chamberlain himself could scarcely have 
surpassed. Queen Victoria, who liked her sons to be useful, 
was anxious that the Duke of Connaught, an excellent 
soldier, should be appointed to the Presidency Command at 
Bombay. The nomination rested in strictness with the 
Secretary for War, Mr. Smith, with whom Lord Randolph 
took counsel, and with whom he agreed. The Queen, 
however, communicated directly with Lord Salisbury 
as Prime Minister, and with Lord Dufferin as Viceroy, 
urging the claims of His Royal Highness. Lord Randolph 
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held strongly that the office, being in part political, and 
carrying with it a seat on the Governor’s Council, ought 
not to be held by a member of the Royal Family. That, 
however, was not the point to which he attached most 
importance, as appears from the following passage in a 
letter which he wrote to Lord Salisbury : 


“‘T cannot continue to hold with any advantage the 
high position which H.M. the Queen has conferred 
upon me, unless I feel I have the confidence of the 
Sovereign and her principal advisers. This elementary 
qualification I am without. Some time ago, I placed 
you in possession of the objections which I and others 
saw to the Bombay command being conferred upon 
the Duke of Connaught. I was not aware that it was 
possible, under such circumstances, that communica- 
tions should pass between the Prime Minister and the 
Viceroy, at the instance of H.M. the Queen, without 
the knowledge of the Secretary of State, on a matter 


on which the latter held very strong and deliberate 
opinions.” 


Lord Randolph had his way. Lord Salisbury promised 
to give up his private correspondence with the Viceroy ; 
the Cabinet acquiesced in Lord Randolph’s view; the 
Bombay command was not filled up until the Conservatives 
came in once more, and all objection to the Duke’s 
appointment had been removed by abolishing its political 
character. But the Indian Secretary had not made to 
himself friends at Court. 

Those who entered into a competition of cynicism with 
Lord Randolph never won the game. We have seen Lord 
Salisbury’s attempt after the Vote of Credit in April, 1885. 
When Salisbury had succeeded Gladstone in office, and the 
General Election had yielded indecisive results, the Prime 
Minister suggested, among other things, a little Church 
reform. The Indian Secretary answered him with refresh- 
ing candour : 


“If those ornamental, but, on the whole, rather 
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useless and expensive Lords Spiritual care to justify 
their privileges by attempts at legislation,smile on them, 
give them every encouragement for bringing the Lords 
temporal into a devout and heavenly frame of mind. 
Some good may possibly issue from such a source, if 
such should be the will of Providence. But Church 
reform which is the product of a Cabinet checked and 
controlled by Party Whips and guided by House of 
Commons lobbies is surely in its nature a monstrosity, 
possibly a profanity, certainly a farce.” 


Gladstone would, of course, have expressed himself in 
very different language. But he would have arrived at 
much the same conclusion. He could not bear to see the 
affairs of the Church brought before the House of Commons 
at all. 

What was Lord Randolph Churchill’s real opinion 
about Home Rule? It is hard to tell, and perhaps not very 
important to ascertain. From the day when he took office, 
in June, 1885, till the close of the General Election in 
December he observed a politic silence on the subject. If 
he held out no hopes, he shut no door. Before Christmas 
he had a confidential chat with his friend Mr. Labouchere, 
and heard a few things which astonished even him. A 
rumour was current, and had found its way into a Dublin 
newspaper, that Lord Ashbourne, then Irish Chancellor, 
had drawn up a Home Rule Bill on a blank page in his 
copy of Thom’s Almanac. This, Lord Randolph told Mr. 
Labouchere, was “merely the folly of The Daily News,” 
of which Mr. Labouchere was part owner. Lord Randolph 
himself must describe what ensued : 


“Then I was very much upset, for he proceeded 
to tell me that on Sunday week last Lord Carnarvon 
had met Justin McCarthy, and had confided to him 
that he was in favour of Home Rule in some shape, 
but that his colleagues and his Party were not ready, 
and asked whether Justin McCarthy’s Party would 
agree to an inquiry, which he thought there was a 
chance of the Government agreeing to, and which 
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would educate his colleagues and his Party if granted 
and carried through. I was consternated, but replied 
that such a statement was an obvious lie ; but, between 
ourselves, I fear it is not—perhaps not even an exaggera- 
tion or a misrepresentation. Justin McCarthy is on 
the staff of The Daily News, Labouchere is one of the 
proprietors, and I cannot imagine any motive for his 
inventing such a statement. If it is true, Lord 
Carnarvon has played the devil.” 


The irony of the situation was complete, and must have 
amused even so jaded a cynic as Lord Salisbury. He knew, 
though Lord Randolph did not, that Mr. McCarthy had 
seen Lord Carnarvon before, had, in fact, prepared the way 
for the Lord Lieutenant’s celebrated interview with Parnell in 
July, of which he himself had, as Prime Minister, expressly 
approved. Yet, when Gladstone wrote and urged that the 
Government should take up Home Rule because it would 
be a public calamity if that great question fell into the line 
of Party conflict, his hypocrisy made the colleagues of Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Carnarvon sick. Living in a glass house 
never yet deterred a politician from throwing stones. After 
Gladstone had definitely taken up Home Rule, Churchill 
always opposed it; and the Government threw down a 
challenge in the Queen’s Speech of 1886, by describing the 
Legislative Union between Great Britain and Ireland as a 
“fundamental law.” It appears that Mr. Buckle, the Editor 
of The Times, was the author of this suggestion, and that he 
took the hint from the language of Lord Grey used by 
William the Fourth in 1834. As a matter of fact, it had 
no particular result. The Irish did not move an amend- 
ment ; and the Government went out on “three acres and 
a cow. Mr. Churchill makes a needless apology for the 
phrase “an old man in a hurry,” applied by his father 
to Gladstone. Lord Randolph’s election address in 1886 
contains many worse things than that ; and to reprint the 
whole of it, even in an Appendix, was unwise. Its coarse 
savagery is revolting. But Gladstone was in a hurry; and 
so was the Duke of Wellington when he uttered his one 
great saying: “I have not time not to do what is right.” 
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Mr. Churchill usually succeeds in suppressing himself. 
But we are all human, and once the temptation to point a 
moral proved irresistible : 


**Some respect is due’ to the forbearance of the 
Liberal majority. For six weary years the Liberal 
Unionist leaders sat on the Front Opposition Bench. 
Their followers held the balance of every division. 
Their authority sustained the Conservative Govern- 
ment. Their debating skill was always at hand when 
all else failed. They supported Coercion ; they justi- 
fied Mitchelstown ; they even defended the Special 
Commission; and with decisive effect. Yet never 
once, even at times of sharpest indignation, were the 
denied by those who surrounded them their freedom 
of debate.” 


An inferior writer would have drawn an _ obvious 
contrast. Mr. Churchill makes no comment at all. 

The culmination of Lord Randolph’s career was_ his 
appointment at the age of thirty-seven, the “fatal age for 
genius,” as Disraeli called it, to preside over the Exchequer 
and to lead the House of Commons. His brief manage- 
ment of the House was masterly; and, when Parliament 
had risen, he expounded at Dartford in Kent, where Sir 
William Hart-Dyke thought that he himself had a seat for 
life, an attractive programme of progressive legislation. 
But, well adapted as it was to catch the ears and win the 
votes of the working classes, it went a good deal too far 
for some members of the Conservative Cabinet. From a 
Liberal Unionist they might, while they grumbled, have 
put up with it. From a man calling himself a Tory, it 
seemed indecent, almost blasphemous. He wrote on the 
6th of November to the.Prime Minister: 


“JT see the Dartford programme crumbling into 
pieces every day. The Land Bill is rotten. I am 
afraid it is an idle schoolboy’s dream to suppose that 
Tories can legislate—as I did, stupidly. They can 
govern and make war and increase taxation and 
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expenditure @ merveille, but legislation is not their 
province in a democratic constitution. . . . I certainly 
have not the courage and energy to go on struggling 
against cliques, as poor Dizzy did all his life.” 


Lord Salisbury’s reply, like most of his other letters in 
this book, is purely cynical. He does not attempt to argue 
with his disappointed colleague on any ground of duty or 
principle. He simply tells him that it will not do. There 
is, however, a wonderful shrewdness in his analysis of the 
Situation : 


“IT think such a policy will fail. I do not mean 
that the ‘classes’ will join issue with you on one of 
the measures which hit them hard, and beat you on 
that. That is not the way they fight. They will 
select some other matter on which they can appeal to 
prejudice, and on which they think the masses will be 
indifferent ; and on that they will upset you.” 


It is to be observed that Lord Salisbury frankly adopts 
as useful and convenient Mr. Gladstone’s celebrated distinc- 
tion between the classes and the masses, even admitting, 
in the Liberal Leader’s own words, that “class and the 
dependents of class” are the backbone of the Conservative 
Party. Still more noticeable is his intimate acquaintance 
with the House of Lords and its ways. The Lords do not, 
except on very rare occasions, and then not for long, directly 
oppose a popular Bill. They lie in wait, and bide their 
time. Sooner or later, a Liberal Government introduces an 
unpopular measure ; and then comes the time for wipin 
out old scores. Ministers who mean to fight the Lords 
should be very careful to have the people behind them. 

The great Budget which Lord Randolph framed, but 
never introduced, is published for the first time by his son. 
It was really brilliant in conception, anticipating in its 
principal characteristics the Estate Duties of Sir William 
Harcourt, and the Finance Act of 1894. It involved, 
however, a reduction of the Army and Navy Estimates to 
which the Cabinet would not consent; and the Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer resigned. “He knew,” says his son, 
“that although the cry of ‘ Less waste and no jobbery’ might 
appeal to many, ‘ Economy’ was not in itself a popular cause 
to submit to a Democratic electorate, and was, moreover, 
foreign to the instincts and traditions of Toryism.” This 
is not quite historical. Gladstone used to say that, when he 
was a Tory, the Tories were the Party of economy and 
peace. No more economical Government than the Duke 
of Wellington’s ever existed in England. It was Disraeli, 
or rather Lord Beaconsfield, who began the era of extrava- 
gance in which modern Tories have rioted unashamed. At 
the end of 1886, the peace of Europe was by no means 
secure ; and some thought that Germany was preparing to 
pounce upon the French Republic. 


‘“*T am as much committed to economy as you are,” 
wrote Mr. Smith from the War Office on the 16th of 
December, “ but I cannot be the head of a great depart- 
ment in times like these and ask for less than the 
absolute minimum required for the safety of the 
country. I will go into figures with you if you like ; 
but it is out of the question for you to talk of retiring. 
If one of us goes, I shall claim the privilege ; and you 
may rest assured that if a man can be found to take my 
place, I shall be delighted to give all the help in my 
power to a successor brave enough to assume responsi- 
bility which I am not prepared to bear.” 


No hope of compromise was held out here. Lord 
George Hamilton, then First Lord of the Admiralty, was 
willing to make reasonable reductions. Smith was adamant ; 
and he did not stand alone. 


‘* The Cabinet, happily, not 1,” Lord Salisbury wrote 
from Hatfield, “ will have to decide the controversy 
between you and Smith. But it will be a serious 
responsibility to refuse the demands of a War Minister 
so little imaginative as Smith, especially at such a time. 
It is curious that two days ago I was listening here to 
the most indignant denunciations of Smith for his 
economy—from Wolseley.” 
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There is always some distinguished soldier whom no 
military expenditure will satisfy. It was Lord Wolseley 
then. Itis Lord Roberts now, On the 2oth of December, 
when Lord Randolph was at Windsor, he burnt his boats. 
He said nothing on the subject to the Queen. To the 
Prime Minister he wrote: 


“T am pledged up to the eyes to large reductions of 
expenditure ; and I cannot change my mind on this 
matter. If the foreign policy of this country is con- 
ducted with skill and judgment, our present huge and 
increasing armaments are quite unnecessary, and the 
taxation which they involve perfectly unjustifiable. 
The War Estimates might be very considerably reduced 
if the policy of expenditure on the fortifications and 
guns and garrisons of military ports, mercantile ports, 
and coaling stations was abandoned or modified. But 
of this I see no chance, and, under the circumstances, I 
cannot continue to be responsible for the finances.” 
“‘ Believe me,” he wrote afterwards, “I pray you, that 
it is not niggardly cheese-paring or Treasury crabbed- 
ness, but only considerations of high State policy which 
compel me to sever ties in many ways most binding 
and pleasant.” 


Lord Randolph had the entire sympathy of Mr. 
Chamberlain, who thought, by a strange misconception, 
that the Government was doomed. Lord Salisbury shared 
this singular delusion. Mr. Chamberlain, full of himself, 
and of self-pity, wrote : 


“You will have a hard time to go through. Your 
case will be mine almost exactly, and I can tell you it 
is a bitter pilgrimage which isin prospect. The Party 
tie is the strongest sentiment in this country—stronger 
than patriotism or even self-interest. But it will all 
come right in the end for both of us.” 


How little any of us know about the end. Lord Ran- 
dolph had not many friends in the Government, or in the 
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Conservative Party. To one of them, Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, now Lord St. Aldwyn, who resigned the Irish Office 
in the spring of 1887, he wrote : 


‘“‘ Now that you are gone, there is no one in the 
Government I carea rap about. I should so much like 
to see you and have a long talk. I have as yet seen 
none of my late colleagues, nor do I want to.” 


Lord Randolph never quarrelled by halves. Mr. Smith 
and others made friendly overtures to him. But they were 
not reciprocated. Lord Iddesleigh’s sudden death led to an 
exchange of civil but rather cold notes with Lord Salisbury, 
whose own account of that tragic event is sufficiently curious 
to be quoted : 


“It was a very painful scene that I witnessed on 
Wednesday in Downing Street. _ I had never happened 
to see any one die before—and therefore, even apart 
from the circumstances, the suddenness of this un- 
expected death would have been shocking. But there 
was, in addition, the thought of our thirty years’ 
companionship in political life ; and the reflection that 
now, just before this sudden parting, by some strange 
misunderstanding which it is hopeless to explain, I 
had, I believe for the first time in my life, seriously 
wounded his feelings. As I looked upon the dead body 
stretched before me, I felt that politics was a cursed 
profession.” 


That was a feeling of which, for very different reasons, 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Randolph were equally incapable. 
Mr. Gladstone always persuaded himself that what he did 
was right. Lord Randolph disliked the intrusion of morality 
into political affairs. Lord Salisbury knew when he was 
going wrong ; but there were times when he could not swim 
against the stream. 

Mr. Churchill selects, as a typical specimen of his 
father’s sagacity, the Memorandum drawn and sent to Mr. 
Smith, then Leader of the House, the day after the Parnell 
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Commission Bill had been introduced. It is indeed a 
masterly document, and the following paragraph could 
scarcely have been improved by Lord Herschell himself : 


“The whole course of proceeding, if the character 
of the allegations is remembered, will, when carefully 
considered, be found to be utterly repugnant to our 
English ideas of legal justice, and wholly uncon- 
stitutional. It is hardly exaggerating to describe the 
Commission contemplated as ‘ a revolutionary tribunal’ 
for the trial of political offenders. If there is any 
truth in the above or colour for such a statement, can 
a Tory Government safely or honourably suggest and 
carry through such a proposal ?” 


That three Judges should have been found to sit upon 
this “revolutionary tribunal” is a proof that the passions 
excited by Home Rule had invaded even the Judicial 
Bench. 

Always a fertile, and seldom a scrupulous schemer, Lord 
Randolph suggested an ingenious refuge for the Tory 
Government at the beginning of 1892. 


“H.M.G. have no imagination or originality. 
The keystone of their policy has been to play against 
the life of Mr. G. This (not very noble, but still 
human) policy should, once taken up, be pursued 
remorselessly. To carry on the policy, the life of the 
Parliament should be prolonged into ’93. How to do 

this? Introduce a measure dealing largely with the 
registration laws. ‘One man one vote,’ a trifle, 
could be conceded ; twelve months’ residence in lieu 
of eighteen established ; paid officials for preparing 
register appointed in all constituencies. The new 
register could not be ready before the early spring of 
next year, and the convenient time for the Election 
would be the summer or autumn. Now, my dear 
Fitzgibbon, imagine the consternation, fury, and utter 
paralysis of the Gladstonians if the Government were 
to make this complete vo/te-face—this tremendous sur- 
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prise (all so logical and defensible as it is), the relief 
and joy of the Tories at getting rid of Local Govern- 
ment, and at getting another year of life! Do not 
show this to any one, unless it be to David Plunket, 
if he is with you—the Government are too fond of 
appropriating my ideas without acknowledgment— 
but write me all you think about it. I could write 
pages in support of it, but your own wily and Ulysses 
kind of mind will suggest to you all the wonderful 
elaboration of which it is susceptible.” 


It need hardly be said that these ideas were not adopted. 
To make Parliament last for seven years would have been a 
wild infringement of a custom which has acquired the force 
of law; and “ one man one vote” would have destroyed the 
Tory domination in the counties. The General Election 
of 1892, like the General Election of 1885, was mis- 
chievously indecisive ; and I remarked at the time that the 
long faces were on the winning side. Lord Randolph did not 
live to see the turn of events in 1895, which gave his Party 
more than ten years of place and power. After 1886 he never 
returned to office; nor did his colleagues make any effort 
to bring him back. He remained a Unionist, though he 
admired Gladstone more than any other living statesman. 
Like Disraeli, he took up questions which concerned the 


masses ; his particular favourite being the Eight Hours 
Bill for miners. 


“You can realise,” he wrote to Mr. Balfour, “ how 
much importance I attach to the question, when I 
tell you that I am actually coming up from Lincoln, 
and missing three important races in which our horses 
run, to vote for the Bill. I do not think I would do 
this for the Monarchy, the Church, the House of 
Lords, or the Union.” 


The element of Conservatism had been left out of Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s composition ; and, in fact, his principles 
were not much stronger than the great Duke of Marl- 
borough’s. But his interest in the working classes was 
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genuine ; and he foresaw that they would successfully claim 
for themselves a larger share of political power. Eleven 
years after his death, his prescience has been justified. His 
life was a fragment, a broken column, a riddle without an 
answer, a beginning and middle without an end. His 
son has traced the working of the unfinished plot, with 
indefatigable patience and consummate skill. The literary 
quotations which he prefixes to his chapters are exceedingly 
well chosen ; and the whole book shows that he might have 
attained real eminence as a man of letters. If he fulfils 
the promise of his youth, Mr. Churchill will climb to the 
top of the tree. 
HERBERT PAu. 


“THE AUTHOR OF ‘IONICA’” 


In my article on this subject (see January No.), the 
father of William Cory is described as “an accountant in 
a small way of business, who impressed upon his son the 
peculiar merits of the landed gentry.” I am asked by a 
member of the family to say that this statement, which 
was made to me, is incorrect. Charles Johnson, William 
Cory’s father, went to India at the age of sixteen, and came 
home when he was thirty, ‘having acquired a substantial 
fortune as a planter of indigo. He was himself connected 
with the landed interest through his uncle, Mr. Furse, 
whose daughter, his cousin, he married. 

HERBERT PAUL 
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IBSEN’S LETTERS? 


HESE letters of Ibsen are exactly what one would 

expect from the author of Brand and of Ghosts. They 
are of the north, northern. In vain did the writer date 
from Italy. Italy never touched his soul. “I have not 
yet come to an understanding with ancient art,” he writes. 
“TI cannot make out its connection with our own Time.” 
Of course not; it has none! But the significant fact is, 
that he could not make out its connection with a// Time. 
For a moment, it is true, he seems to have had a glimpse 
of its meaning. The Faun of Praxiteles, he writes, has 
“helped me to understand what the imperishable element 
in beauty really is.” But he could never “bring this 
understanding to bear upon his own work.” At Ariccia 
he is writing Brand; at Ischia and Sorrento, Peer Gynt. 
Was ever juxtaposition less apt? Ibsen was, and remained, 
a Norwegian peasant; as Carlyle was, and remained, a 
Scotch peasant. In both are the same ruggedness, the same 
independence, the same violent individuality, the same 
instinctive antagonism to the grace, the charm, the beauty 
of the world. Carlyle, however, had the advantage of 
Ibsen in his gift of profound humour, and his acquisition 
of wide culture. Over the letters of the Norwegian no 
gleam of humour plays; and, in spite of his historical 
dramas, his horizon is shut in by his own age. His mood, 
as he tells us himself, is the October mood. ‘It seems to 
me as if I were separated from both gods and men by a great 
and infinite void.” One would never suppose that these letters 
were written by a dramatist. Here was a man, one would 


1 The Correspondence of Henrik Ibsen, Edited by Mary Morison, London : 
Hodder and Stoughton, 1905. 
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have said, incapable of coming into touch with any other 
man : an individuality exaggerated into an almost monstrous 
egotism. ‘Everything that I have written has the closest 
possible connection with what I have lived through, even 
if it has not been my own personal experience ; in every 
new poem or play I have aimed at my own spiritual eman- 
cipation and purification.” Hostile criticism provokes 
him to a kind of fury. ‘“ My book zs poetry,” he writes 
of Peer Gynt; ‘“‘and if it is not, then it will be. The 
conception of poetry in our country, in Norway, shall be 
made to conform to the book.” And again: “The party 
whose newspaper has opened its columns to calumnies about 
me will be made to feel that I do not stand alone. When 
things go beyond a certain point, | know no consideration ; 
and if I am only careful to do what I am quite capable of, 
namely, combine this restlessness of mind with deliberate- 
ness in the choice of means, my enemies shall be made to 
feel that if I cannot build up, I am at least able to pull 
down.” 

This insistence on his own personality is not only a 
product of Ibsen’s character ; it is an article of his creed. 
The only thing he believes in is individuality. ‘There is 
no way in which you can benefit society more than by 
coining the metal you have in yourself. I have never really 
had any very firm belief in solidarity ; in fact, I have only 
accepted it as a kind of traditional dogma. If one had the 
courage to throw it overboard altogether, it is possible that 
one would be rid of the ballast which weighs down one’s 
personality most heavily.” ‘There are actually moments 
when the whole history of the world appears to me like one 
great shipwreck, and the only important thing seems to be 
to save oneself.” It is in Brand that this attitude is most 
ruthlessly expressed ; so ruthlessly, that Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
if I remember rightly, treats the poem as a refutation of the 
idealist position. It may be so, in fact ; but that Ibsen did 
not intend it to be so, is clear from a passage in these letters 
where he says: ‘“ Brand is myself in my best moments.” 
The gospel of “all or nothing” is the gospel of all his 
works. And so he arrived, by a different route, at something 
very like Nietzsche’s doctrine of the “Superman.” With 
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the democratic movement he has no kind of sympathy. 


He hates, like his own Dr. Stockmann, the “ compact 
majority.” 


“A fighter in the intellectual vanguard can never 
collect a majority round him, In ten years the majority 
will possibly occupy the standpoint which Dr. Stock- 
mann held at the public meeting. But during these 
ten years the Doctor will not have been standing still ! 
He will be at least ten years ahead of the majority. He 
can never have the majority with him. As regards 
myself, at least, I am conscious of incessant progression. 
At the point where I stood when I wrote each of my 
books, there now stands a tolerably compact crowd, 
but I myself am no longer there ; I am elsewhere ; 


further ahead I hope.” 


For political liberty he has no respect ; on the contrary, 
he observes that “‘ freedom of thought and spirit thrive best 
under absolutism.” What he values is the fight for free- 
dom. Rome under papal rule was “the one sanctuary in 
Europe ; the only place that enjoyed true liberty, freedom 
from the political-liberty tyranny. Yes, I must confess that 
the only thing I love about liberty is the struggle for it ; I 
care nothing for the possession of it.” He frets under all 
restrictions of place, of time, of kinship, of country. He 
outgrows first his own nation, then all nations. “I believe 
that national consciousness is on the point of dying out, and 
that it will be replaced by racial consciousness ; I myself at 
least have passed through this evolution. I began by feeling 
myself a Norwegian; I developed into a Scandinavian; and 
now I have arrived at Teutonism.” His ultimate ideal is 
philosophic anarchy. And he laments that the Paris Com- 
mune has “ gone and spoiled my excellent State-theory, or 
rather no-State theory.” 

Thus depicted by himself, Ibsen is a significant figure. 
Along with Carlyle, and with Nietzsche, he represents one 
of the poles of the twentieth century, the reaction of person- 
ality against democracy. The reaction is most wholesome, 
necessary, and, one would hope, in the end, effective. The 
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only saviours of the people are their enemies. If political 
and social equality is not balanced by personality, the last 
state of mankind will be worse than the first. Certainly, 
men cannot be made into persons by preaching. But Ibsen, 
if he is not an influence, may at least be a symptom. For, 
so long as persons arise, the force of personality cannot be 
dead. 
G. Lowes DIcKINsoN 


PARTY LOYALTY IN EVIL DAYS’ 


T is pleasant to Liberals in their hour of triumph to see 

their mutual forbearance and party loyalty during the 
Boer War recommended by Tory journals to another Party 
as a model of conduct in the hour of discord and defeat. It 
is pleasant, and, to those whose memories are unduly accurate 
in the retention of dark colours, it is a trifle comic. Butsuch 
praise at least serves to remind Liberals that they might 
easily have done worse, and that, with a little more raging and 
tearing, the Party that is to-day supreme in the State would 
have been broken irretrievably to pieces. This triumphant 
battleship of ours, sailing before the wind, with its 420 guns 
and universal three-times-three, was on the rocks five vears 
ago. But it was saved by good seamen, who loved the ship. 

Only once before in history has the Liberal Party 
enjoyed such a supremacy as that which it enjoys to-day. 
That was in 1833. This last volume of Lord Holland’s 
Memoirs (long belated but now excellently edited) serves to 
remind us that, for more than a generation prior to the great 
triumph of 1833, the Liberal Party was never in power, 
only one year in office, and all the time in chronic and 
imminent danger of disruption. It was kept in existence 
by the loyalty, and self-sacrifice, and common-sense of the 
men whom Lord Holland’s book celebrates—largely by 

1 Further Memoirs of the Whig Party, 1807—21. By Henry Richard 


Vassall, Third Lord Holland. Edited by Lord Stavordale. London : John 
Murray, 1905. 
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Lords Grey and Grenville, and, we may add, by Lord 
Holland himself. Think of a “Party crisis” going on 
inside a discredited Opposition for thirty years ; and think 
of Grey and Holland spending their manhood’s vigour in 
dragging the Liberal Party through it ; and you get a light 
by which to read the trivial lobby incidents and futile Court 
intrigues which this book calls half back to life. And 
remember that these sad conditions did not end in 1821 
(where the book ends), but went right on to 1830. 

The Liberal Party (though it did not get that name till 
many years later) was created by Fox, when, in 1794, he 
carried over half the Whig Party into alliance with the new 
democratic movement, and opposed the Coercion policy that 
was intended to stamp that movement out of existence. 
He has never been forgiven for that by Tory writers, and 
never will be, till the world’s end. Indeed, why should 
they forgive him? It is not for them to forgive, but for 
us to love him. His action then saved England from civil 
war of classes in the nineteenth century ; for it made it 
possible for the Reformers to get hold of the Parliamentary 
machine in 1832 by peaceable means. 

Fox created the Liberal Party by putting the Whigs in 
alliance with the People. He did this mainly by inspiring 
a small group of very young men, hereditary legislators, 
with adoring love for himself, which he turned into love 
for his newly discovered Liberal principles. These young 
men would not have had the genius, if left to themselves, 
to initiate a policy contrary to all the prejudices of their 
class ; but they had the character to adhere to that policy 
for forty years in the wilderness, till, as old men, they 
passed the Reform Bill. Such is the romance of this 
volume, though it is not written on the cover.! 

Neither Grey nor Holland was an ambitious man, or by 
nature fond of public life. Each had a wife and a home 
far dearer to him than any other object in the world, though 
Lady Grey was as different from Lady Holland as the 


manor house by the Northumbrian coast was different from 


1 Lord Holland’s Memoirs should be read side by side with The Life 
and Opinions of Earl Grey, by his son (1861), which covers the period up 
to 1817. 
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the famous suburban palace. Grey, at least, would never 
have left Howick year after year to perform his thankless 


task of protest at Westminster, but for the constraining’ 


sense of duty to his country and Party, which love of Fox, 
and Fox’s urgent solicitations, had taught him in his youth. 
It was that memory which kept these high- -minded men, 
throughout their manhood’s long prime, in an arena of 
sordid politics which they hated, where they shared none 
of the delusions and few of the better-founded enthusiasms 
of their followers, where they had all the abuse from Tories 
and Radicals alike, and none of the rewards of power. It 
was their double task to keep the Whig Party united, 
patriotic, and respectable, while, at the same time, main- 
taining Fox’s new alliance with the still submerged demo- 
cratic forces. Those forces, which contained the future, 
were represented by Whitbread, Burdett, and Brougham in 
the House, and Cobbett outside. But without the preserv- 
ing work of the Whig Lords (to which history has done 
but slight justice) this new wine would have been spilled, 
for want of a vessel to carry and contain it. The vessel 
was the Party organisation to nurse which Grey devoted 
his life. 

Again and again the Whig Lords might have had office, 
if they had connate to deainilintn the hope of English 
liberty, and combine with the enemies of Fox’s principles. 
Again and again they might have sold the interest of the 
unenfranchised masses, of the Catholics and the Dissenters, 
for ofice under the Crown. But the famous Whig love of 
office was exemplified by the fact that Grey was “ out” 
from 1807 to 1830, though he had repeated opportunities 
of getting “in” by coalition, on condition of abandoning 
real agitation for reform, and breaking up the Liberal 
Party. But, after the brief Coalition Ministry of 1806, he 
saw that the Whigs could on such terms do nothing in 
office except draw their salaries and stultify their principles; 
and so he never would repeat the experiment. 

If Grey had sold himself into alliance with the Pittites 
to obtain office, there is little doubt that the newly-formed 
Liberal Party would have gone to pieces again. It was 
not a unit, but a congeries of apparently ill-assorted atoms. 
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It had then no historical traditions except contumely, 
discord, and persecution—and the one all-compelling name 
of Fox. 

The most curious political figure presented to us in this 
volume is that of Lord Grenville. A strong Pittite and anti- 
Jacobin during the wars of the French Revolution, he joined 
Fox’s last Ministry in 1806, and thenceforward, till 1817, 
worked most loyally with Grey in the cold shades of Oppo- 
sition, refusing all offers of office from the Tories, and 
striving as patiently to find a modus vivendi with Whitbread 
and the Radicals, as if he had been their life-long political 
colleague. His alliance with Liberalism (for at no time 
can he himself be called a Liberal) gave the Party a much- 
needed access of strength and respectability throughout 
the Napoleonic war. But what was Grenville’s motive ? 
He agreed with the Foxites on Catholic Emancipation (so 
did Pitt, Canning, and Castlereagh), but apparently on little 
else. He never ceased to be an anti-Jacobin ; and, when 
the question of Coercion came up again in 1817, he per- 
fectly honourably went back to the Tory Party, on anti- 
Jacobin grounds. Lord Holland’s book throws some light 
on his motives for continuing so long with the Whigs, by 
emphasising his friendship with Grey and the tendency of 
his character to stand by his friends and allies. It was the 
character of “directness” which endeared him to Grey 
and Holland, and which he reciprocally admired and cher- 
ished in the Foxite chiefs. Perhaps he was not altogether 
unlike a certain Duke of our own day: he had a strong 
sense of the loyalty due from man to man, and from every 
man to the Party to which for the time he belonged ; but 
he had also convictions on definite subjects which, more 
than once, caused him to change his Party. “Mr. Fox,” 
writes Lord Holland (p. 272), “ gave me his true character 
in one word, in 1805, when he said: ‘I like Lord Gren- 
ville very much indeed. He is a direct man.’ ” 

These “direct” men, Grey and Grenville, saved the 
Whigs from disruption in the days of the eccentric genius of 
Sheridan, Erskine, and Brougham. When at length Lord 
Grenville left the Party in 1817, to uphold the coercive policy 
that led to Peterloo, the Foxites were then able to dispense 
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with his aid, because the war was over, and the rising power 
of democracy enabled Grey to lean more upon Burdett, 
Cobbett, and the Radicals. 

It is easy to abuse the Whigs. But the men who 
guarded the cradle of Liberalism had a weary time to 
wait; and patience out of office is not a virtue that all 
politicians have possessed, even in our own times. Im- 
patience or personal ambition would have driven many 
men to premature action, or else to betrayal of the cause. 
But the hearts of Grey and Holland were fixed, by the 
satisfaction of their home lives, by the ties of personal 
affection for each other, and by the memory of the dear 
leader and friend who had charged “the young ones” to 
serve to the end. The author of these Memoirs of the Whig 
Party left the secret of his own life to posterity in four 
lines, of which only true Liberals can understand the full 
pathos and significance :— 


“‘ Nephew of Fox, and friend of Grey, 
Enough my meed of fame, 
If those who deigned to observe me say, 
I injured neither name.” 
G. M. TREvELYAN 


EURIPIDES REDIVIVUS' 


R. VERRALL’S books about Euripides occupy a some- 

what peculiar position. Though born of the modern 
effort to revive and popularise the classics, they lack many of 
the usual marks of that movement. He holds, for instance, no 
brief for Hellenic culture, and is quite uninterested in morals 
and esthetics generally. Yet no one has gone further than 
he in the way of recoil from the old school of scholarship 
which was bound up with Church and gentry, and of which 
the better side is immortalised in the Doctors Folliott and 


1 Essays on Four Plays of Euripides, By A. W. Verrall, Litt.D, Cambridge: 
University Press, 1905. 
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Middleton. For its less attractive side we may turn to an 
unnamed portrait in Hogg’s Life of Shelley. 


‘“‘[T read nothing but Greek. I have a three-years’ 
course of Greek authors, which I go over every three 
years. ... I will not say absolutely, that since the age 
of Pericles nothing has happened in the world that a 
man of sense ought to care about. But since the 
publication of the last Greek author of acknowledged 
merit, there has been no event that we need trouble 
ourselves much about. Of course, I except our blessed 
religion,—that is a thing quite apart.” 


This attitude of lofty disregard (always excepting our 
blessed religion) was the essence of the old school. For it 
Greek was, quite as much as religion, a thing apart ; and 
there was no common ground for a comparison between the 
classic and the actual world. One result of this view of the 
classics as a close preserve was, that criticism too often 
suffered a certain paralysis in dealing with Greek and Latin 
authors as literature. The tendency was for explanations to 
be accepted that were really no explanations ; since, so long 
as it was tacitly assumed that ordinary literary tests did not 
apply to the classics, there was no means of showing that 
anything needed clearing up. 

Dr. Verrall tacitly assumes that ordinary literary tests do 
apply, and thus creates no small revolution. He throws up 
a window, as it were, and lets in the air. Instead of having 
one attitude of mind for Greek art and another for every- 
thing else, he can talk in the same breath of the theatre of 
Dionysus and the Albert Hall, of a scene from Euripides 
and a passage of Alice in Wonderland. This enables him to 
explode the pretence that there is really nothing to explain. 
The sum, for instance, of previous criticism of Euripides is: 
that he is an unequal writer, great but patchy; capable of 
high poetry, but prone to degenerate into the sorriest prose ; 
able to construct good plots, yet fond of making bad ones 
(such as Aristotle called ‘ epeisodic’) by stringing scenes 
loosely together. And, with a judicious use of phrases like 
“lack of unity,” there the matter ends. Dr. Verrall’s-way 
with criticism of this type is to urge that it does not 
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account for the facts. ‘Is such and such a plot or situa- 
tion,” he asks in substance, ‘‘ which is described as deficient 
in unity, really such as a sane person—d fortiori such as a 
person of Euripides’ powers and reputation in antiquity— 
would construct?” Clearly, to use this argument with 
effect, the traditional isolation of the classics must be broken 
down ; since, if we are to judge a Euripidean plot or situa- 
tion to be absurd, it must be by the same senses with which 
we judge a modern plot or situation. Accordingly Dr. 
Verrall begins by appealing to our habitual judgments of 
modern works, in order to pillory the current interpretations 
of classical works. This first step is half the battle. 
Already Euripides stirs in his death-like sleep; and the 
motions of life return in fuller and fuller measure, as Dr. 
Verrall, the destructive preliminaries once over, developes 
his new interpretation, holding fast through a maze of 
cleverly handled detail to the assumption, that art and 
intellect and wit were much the same things at bottom in 
the fifth century B.c. as they are to-day. 

Thus he accounts for the Andromache, a play generally 
regarded as incoherent and unsatisfactory, by supposing 
that it is a sequel, a second part, and, as it stands, as 
unintelligible as the second volume of a novel would be 
without the first. Grant this first part, of which the out- 
line can be divined, and the play, frota being a pointless 
jumble, becomes a_ well-planned and deeply significant 
tragedy. Villany triumphant is its theme; and Menelaus 
and Orestes, who carry through the intrigue for which the 
first part had paved the way, personify the two institutions 
most hateful to the poet of enlightenment—Spartan mili- 
tarism and the ecclesiasticism of Delphi. Then we have a 
similar gain in the case of the Helena. If we did not happen 
to know that Comus was composed to be performed by the 
Earl of Bridgewater’s family at Ludlow Castle, could we, 
asks Dr. Verrall, guess anything of the sort merely from the 
poem itself? The answer is, yes; the introduction of 
frankly irrelevant passages would set us on thetrack. Appl 
this test to the He/ena, and surprising results follow. The 
play turns out to be a delicate piece of burlesque, a cento of 
parodies of current tragic technique, chiefly of Euripides’ 
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own, composed for a special occasion. ‘The other two plays 
with which the book deals are the Heracles and the Orestes. 
For the latter, Dr. Verrall has no revolutionary theory ; all 
he does is to describe the action of the play, and, bringing 
out the significance of the characters and supplying the 
necessary stage action, make it move with a fierce and new 
melodramatic life. Inthe Heracles he argues that the poet 
is rationalising the myth and making it the gccasion for 
a study in the pathology of religion. If the argument is 
valid, then Euripides, in creating this figure of a highly 
gifted man preyed upon by delusions which culminate in 
madness, has added one more to the world’s store of great 
tragic characters. If, on the other hand, the argument be 
held unsound, we are still something to the good. The 
only difference will be, that Dr. Verrall has helped Euripides 
to do it. 

For what is important about Dr. Verrall’s writing is not 
so much the question whether his conclusions are true, as 
the fact that here we have common sense rejuvenating a 
remote and obscure literature. Many stories were too 
complicated for a sitigle play ; therefore they were some- 
times treated in a sequence. Thousands of tragedies were 
produced in Athens, and there was only one official theatre, 
in which any individual’s chances of representation were 
infinitesimal ; therefore performances by private recitation 
must have been common. The situations represented were 
often intricate, and involved subtle psychological grada- 
tions ; therefore there must have been much expressive 
stage action. Playwrights do not introduce irrelevant pas- 
sages without a motive. Such are the principal tools with 
which Dr. Verrall works. But these alone are not enough. 
To use them effectively a high discretion is needed—the 
power of seeing in a flash what is good and moving, and 
what bad and ridiculous, and the further power of so heat- 
ing readers with the sense of your rightness in these matters 
that they fall under a sort of spell. This power Dr. Verrall 
has in an astonishing degree. And, the spell once cast, 
the question whether Andromache really is a sequel, or Helena 
a burlesque composed in honour of an elderly maiden lady 
and first played at her country house, seems trivial and 
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pedantic. For one thing, final proof is impossible. Nor 
does Dr. Verrall often pretend to proof. Incidentally, to be 
sure, he produces much evidence; but he knows better than 
to try to instil conviction by marshalling facts. The facts 
are there to do their part when wanted ; and, meanwhile, 
the real basis of the argument, and the true source of its air 
of impregnability, is always some assumption which it is 
difficult to deny. The main assumption throughout is that 
Euripides is “‘ modern,” not merely in technique, but in spirit. 
Dr. Verrall’s account, for instance, of Euripides’ ironical 
treatment of orthodox religion, implies that the poet was 
steeped in the modern scientific conviction that everything 
is produced by natural causes ; and, in general, it is con- 
sistently taken for granted that Euripides’ view of the 
problems of life was not unlike that of an _ intelligent 
modern Liberal of “advanced” tendencies. 

No doubt many readers will feel this to be incredible. 
Still, it cannot easily be refuted, and has at any rate the 
merit of making the plays life-like and interesting. The 
other assumptions which lie at the root of Dr. Verrall’s 
arguments usually turn out to be judgments on points of 
taste. Here again there is, of course, no arguing ; you either 
agree with the critic or you do not. And it is chiefly 
because these judgments are not only well-expressed, but 
robust, ingenious, and vivacious in themselves, that his per- 
suasion is so successful, When literary criticism is of this 
fashion—and it rarely is—it seems to verge on the kind of 
immunity accorded to creative work. 

SYDNEY WATERLOW 





** It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 
to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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Secretaries, Reform Press and Publications and 1,000 Individual Reformers, 
Workers, Writers, Speakers. 

First Edition Sold Out. Second Edition Now Ready. 
PRICES Net: 2s. Cloth, and is. Paper Covers. 
FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

Post Free, 2s. 4d. Cloth, and is. 3d. Paper, 

FROM THE PUBLISHERS, 4 CLEMENT’S INN, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


LA REVUE 


(ancienne “ REVUE DES REVUES”) 





la plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les grandes revues 
frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série agrandie sur papier de 
luxe, articles rigoureusement inédits de premier ordre, collabo- 
rateurs les plus illustres, analyse des revues les plus impor- 


tantes du monde entier, etc., etc., parait /e 1° e¢ Ze 15 de chaque 
mots. 


Paris et la France, 24 fr. par an: 14 fr. pour 6 mois. 
Etranger, 28 fr. — 16 fr. — 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement 3 magni- 
fiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs-d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, 
sur papier de Chine. 


On s'abonne soit du 1* janvier ou du \* de chaque mots. 
Spécimen gratuit sur demande, 
Paris, 12, Avenue de l’Opéra 


Directeur: Jean Finot. 
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POLITICAL 
PARABLES 


By Francis Brown 
(Our Office Boy) 


Of the Westminster Gazette 


With Forty Illustrations. 2/- net. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand 





2005 
A HUNDRED 
YEARS HENCE 


The Expectations of an Optimist 


By T. Baron Russell 


LARGE CROWN 8vo, CLOTH, 7/6 NET. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand 
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ADVICE AS TO CHOICE OF SCHOOLS 


Tt SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 





Limited (a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), supplies, without 
charge, information and advice as to (1) Preparatory Schools ; (2) Public 
Schools; (3) Army Tutors; (4) Tutors preparing for University or other 
Examinations ; (5) Schools or Tutors in France, Germany or Switzerland 
receiving pupils for the holidays or for a longer period ; (6) Boarding Schools 

for Girls in England or on the Continent. 

A full statement of requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 

22, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OFFICE HOURS FOR INTERVIEWS, 10 to 5. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ TRIFORM, LONDON.’ Telephone No. 1854 (GERRARD). 














TYPEWRITING ARE YOU IN TROUBLE 





Typewriting, Shorthand, Translations, Sten- 
cilling, Commercial Correspondence. Attend- 
ance for Shorthand Notes. Authors’ MS. 
a Speciality. 
Terms on application— 
The Waterloo Typewriting Offices, 147, Strand, W.C. 
(Near Somerset House). 


Che St. James's Electric, Light 
and other Baths. 
(Old Established.) 
Remobed to 1, Pork St., St. James's Sqr. 





either in business or private difficulties ? 
You cannot do better than consult 


Messrs. BRINDLEY & Co., 


SURVEYORS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 
AND MORTGAGE BROKERS, 


16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 


Creditors arranged with. Bankruptcy 
avoided, as we are able to assist all 
requiring either temporary assistance or 
otherwise. Mortgages of every descrip- 
tion arranged. Personal calls by appoint- 


ment preferred. 





Hrs. Wiseman. 
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. +» Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35... 


Die Hation 


Die Dation hat wibrend igres Wjabrigen Beftehens die Liderale 

Weltanjdauung auf allen Gebieten des Hffentlicen 
Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt ausfdlieflid) Originalartitel aus der Feder 
bervorragender Sdriftfteller, Gelehrten, Polititer. Sie fdlieft im den Kreis 
ihrer Beipredhung nidt blof die TageSfragen der Politit und die Probleme der 
Vollswirthidaft, fondern aud bedeutende Erideinungen der Wiffenfdaft, der 
bilbenden Runft, des Theaters und der fdinen Litteratur ein. Sie bringt 
philofopbifde Effays, biographifde Stisgen, fatirifde Gloffen suc Beitgeididte 
und furge Ergiblungen, 
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Wochenschrift fiir Politik Volkswirthschaft 
... und Litteratur... 
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Herausgegeben von 


Dr. TH. BARTH. 


Preis pro OQuartal 
Mark 4. 
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MERCVRE 


DE FRANCE 


26, rue de Condé, Paris 


Littérature, Poésie, Théatre, Musique, Peinture, 
Sculpture, Philosophie, Historei, Sociologie, Sciences, 
Voyages, Bibliophilie, Sciences occultes, 
Critique, Litterature étrangeére, Revue de la Quinzaine 


Le Mercure de France est dans sa dix-septiéme année. II parait le 1° et le 15 
de chaque mois et forme tous les ans 6 volumes. 

Le Mercure de France occupe dans la presse francaise une place unique: il 
participe de la revue et du journal. 

Presque exclusivement littéraire au début, il a considérablement élargi son 
domaine. Pour juger de sa diversit¢, il suffit de parcourir quelques-uns de ses 
sommaires et la liste des 50 chroniques que, sous le titre de Revue de la 
Quinzaine, il publie selon un roulement méthodique. Cette Revue de la Quin- 
zaine s'alimente 4 l’étranger autant qu’en France; elle offre un trés grand 
nombre de documents et constitue une sorte d’encyclopédie au jour le jour 
du mouvement universel des idées. 

Il n’est peut-étre pas indifférent de signaler qu’il est celui des grands 
périodiques frangais qui cofite le moins cher, puisque le prix de son abonne- 
ment excéde A peine celui des journaux 4 un sou. 


——— 


Vente au numéro et abonnement 
Les abonnements partent du premier des mois de janvier, avril, juillet et octobre 
France Etranger 
Le numéro: 14 fr. 25 Le numéro: 1 fr. 50 
25 fr. | 
ee Be os ivua caus ntuceanittek 14 » 
ON MO ot viteccvecan caus eh EON Wa svivectnsdacvesckines 
ABONNEMENT DE TROIS ANS, avec prime équivalant au remboursement 
de l’abonnement. 
France: 65 fr. | Etranger: 80 fr. 


La prime consiste : 1° en une réduction du prix de P'abonnement ; 2° en la faculté d’acheter 
chaque année 20 volumes des éditions du Mercure de France a 3 fr. 50, parus ou @ parattre, aux 
prix absolument nets suivants (emballage et port compris) : 


France: 2 fr. 25 Etranger: 2 fr. 50 


Envoi franco, sur demande, d’un spécimen de la revue et du catalogue complet des Editions 
Mercure de France. 











FINE ART IN. 





TYPEWRITING . 





Secure the interest of your correspondent 


by the beauty of your written thoughts 


YOST 








TYPEWRITER is the Machine that gives beautiful 
thoughts an appropriate setting. 


50 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








25 Farringdon Aven 
ART PROCESS 
BLOOKS FOR BOOK & 
MAGAZINE ILLUSTRATION. 


London, E. Cc, 
LINE, TONE, COLOUR 
DESIGNS, &c. &c. 

Moderate prices. Quick delivery, 





We are noted all over the WORLD 
For the Footballs, 
Best Cricket Lawn Tennis, 
Bats and Balls, and 

Golf Requisites 


We are makers to all the Bae ~~ > aaa 
Clubs in the Civilised 


Send for-our Price List and ee 
BOBBY ABEL & SONS 
Cricket Bat and Ball Manufacturers and Dealers 


The Oval, Kennington, London, S.E. 
ENGLAND 








DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
& AFTER DINNER. 


RED 
WHITE 


corree, & BLUE 


in making, making, use less quantity, it being 
mueh stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 








(R. Clay & Sons, Lid., Londen and Bungay. 
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A Choice of 500,000 Books 





VER half-a-million books of History, Biography, and Mémoir, 
Poetry, Travel, Sport, Theology, Science, Miscellaneous Liter- 
ature and Fiction—the books of the past as well as the mew books of 
to-day—are at your disposal if you subscribe to The Booklovers 
Library. Moreover, the books are clean and in perfect condition. 
There is no disfiguring label on the outside cover, and every book is 
circulated in an attractive red cloth covered box. At the headquarters 
of The Booklovers Library, 17, Hanover Street, W., at the Knights- 
bridge Branch, and at the City Branch, subscribers will find the books 
in cosy, comfortable reception rooms, arranged so that they may be 
conveniently looked over at the leisure of the subscriber. The new 
General Catalogue of The Booklovers Library, published this month, 
is a comprehensive list of over five hundred pages. The books are 
arranged under subiect, author and title, in such a way as to make 
the catalogue a complete guide to subscribers in ordering their books. 
In addition to the General Catalogue, The Booklovers Library 
publishes on the Ist of each month a list of the month’s new books 
and the best books of the past year; and four times a year there is 
published an Annotated Catalogue of all the books added to the 
library during the quarter. Expensive works of Biography and 
Memoir or Travel are given subscribers as freely as works of fiction. 
The Booklovers Library sends the books you ask for when you ask 
for them. You do not have to wait. In London and Suburbs you 
may have your books delivered and exchanged at your home on any 
or every day in the week. You will realize the enormous advantages 
a service of this kind gives you. In the Country you may exchange 
your books as often as you like by rail or parcels post. The Book- 
lovers Library service is arranged to suit your convenience. We 
would be pleased to give you a complimentary trial service of four 
books, so that you might test our methods. Send for our illustrated 
Booklet B. It is attractive, brief and interesting, and will tell you 
more about our books and our service. 


The Booklovers Library 


17, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 


BRANCHES :— 
City Branch :—85, Queen Street, E.C. 
Knightsbridge Branch :—Harrod’s Stores, Brompton Rd., S.W. 



























The Red Laugh 


By Leonidas Andreieff. Translated by A. 
Linden. With Portrait of the Author. Large 
Crown 8vo. Paper Cover. 1/- net. 








Tuis is probably the most remarkable revelation of the 


psychology of war that has ever been written. The writer 
surpasses even Tolstoy in grim force. The story is made 
up of fragments from the diary of a young officer who is 
sent home from the front with his legs shot off, and his 
mind affected by the horrors he has witnessed. He 
describes with terrible realism the sufferings and the ghastly 
sights of the campaign. One of the most horrible incidents 
is when he speaks to another officer and asks him if he is 
afraid ; the other smiles with a terrible effort, and at that 
moment is struck in the face by a shell and the smile is seen 
through a red mist; hence the title of the story. The 
unhappy writer of the diary dies, and the journal is 
continued by his brother, who is also driven to madness, 
partly by his brother's tragic fate, partly by the awful news 
which reaches him from the front. Often incoherent, as 
the work of a disordered brain, the story is one of the most 


terribly moving things in Russian fiction. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 
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WRITINGS OF 


Newly Elected M.P.’s 


Published by Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 





JOHN MORLEY (Montrose Burghs). “ The Life of Richard Cobden.” 
JOHN BURNS (Battersea). In “ Labour and Protection,” &c. 
C. F. G. MASTERMAN (West Ham, N.). “In Peril of Change,” &c. 


T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, Scotland). “The Parnell Move- 
ment,” &c. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Bristol, N.). In “The Johnson Club 
Papers,” &c. 


C. J. O'DONNELL (Walworth). “The Failure of Lord Curzon.” 
G. P. GOOCH (Bath). In “The Heart of the Empire.” 


AUSTIN TAYLOR (Liverpool, Toxteth, E.). “Sidelights on 
Protection.” 


HENRY NORMAN (Wolverhampton, N.). “The People and 
Politics of the Far East,” &c. 

G. H. RADFORD (Islington, E.). “Shylock and Others,” &c. 

F. E. SMITH (Liverpool, Walton). “International Law.” 

G. N. BARNES (Glasgow, Blackfriars). In “Labour and Protection.” 

P. W. WILSON (St. Pancras, S.). In “The Heart of the Empire.” 

D. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea District). “The Welsh People.” 


T. LOUGH (Islington, W.). “England’s Wealth Ireland’s. 
Poverty,” &c. 


J. M. ROBERTSON. “Essays towards a Critical Method.” 
WALTER RUNCIMAN (Dewsbury). 

ALBERT SPICER (Hackney, Central). 

ALFRED MOND (Chester). 

D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil). 

HAROLD COX (Preston). 


A. H. SCOTT (Ashton-under-Lyne). In “ British Industries under 
Free Trade.” 
















































































GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE 


‘‘ THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION ” 


Its Literature and its Advocates. Illustrated. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21/- Net. 


‘*‘BYGONES WORTH REMEMBERING ”’ 


Memories of Cobden, Bright, Gladstone, John Stuart 
Mill, Mazzini, etc., etc. Illustrated. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21/- 


‘*GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE ”’: Sixty 
Years of an Agitator’s Life. Cheap Edition. 


1 vol. Large Crown 8vo, 2/6 Net. 


“ PUBLIC SPEAKING AND DEBATE” 


A Manual for Advocates and Agitators. 
Paper Covers 1/- Net; Cloth 2/- Net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 








C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 





The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND. Zonet fir ue 


Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Rerthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies. 
Herausgegeben von GRAF VON HOENSBROECH, 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 

This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes :—‘ « It is edited by the Gaee VON HOENSBROECH, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed “ us in these columns last i dence ’ is its 
motto, althou sh it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versus U ele ma, es ame new venture 
promises well.” The Publishers will 1 be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


The leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine 
Arts, and Politics. 
38th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. Each 
Number contains about 200 Pages. | 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The “ NUOVA ANTOLOGIA” is:the oldest and the foremost Italian Review. 
The most Eminent Authors, University Professors, and Members of Parliament 
(GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. DE 

AMICIS, P. VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors 


ROME—CORSO UMBERTO I., 131—ROME 
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TYPEWRITING undertaken by 
highly educated Women (Classical Tripos ; 
Cambridge Higher Local ; Modern Languages), 
Research, Revision, Translation, Dictation 
Room.—The Cambridge Type-writing 
Agency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 





TYPEWRITING 
Typewniting, Shorthand, Translations, Sten- 
cilling, Commercial Correspondence. Attend- 
ance for Shorthand Notes. Authors’ MS. 
and Plays a speciality. 
Terms on application— 

The Waterloo Typewriting Offices, 147, Strand, W.C. 
(Near Somerset House). 





TO AUTHORS 


Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 10d. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; 
promptitude; highest testimonials. MISS FOOT, 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


TRANSLATION BUREAU, 
282, High Holborn, W.C. 
Scientific and legal translations from and into English 
a speciality. Authors’ MSS. and plays in English and 
foreign languages t le bon copies. English, 


French and German shorthand. German and French 
lessons. Interpreting. 


EDWIN HAMBURGER, Graduate of College. 





MISS E. L. STENT, 
Foresters’ Hall, 15, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Copying and General 
Business Offices. 

Personal attendance when required for Shorthand 
notes, etc. French and German, &c. translations. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays 1/- per 1000 words ; carbon 
copies, third price. Legal and general copying - 
r folio; copying foreign languages 2d. per folio. 
Stencil duplicating, etc. Full list prices on application. 
First-class work guaranteed. Telephone 12277, Central. 


MRS. GILL 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 35, LUDCATE HILL, E.C. 


(ESTABLISHED 1883) 

Authors’ MSS. carefully copied from 1s. per 1,000 
words. Duplicate copies third price. Skilled typists 
sent out by hour, day or week, French MSS. accuratel 
copied, or typewritten. English translations suj plied. 
References kindly permitted to Messrs. A. P. Watt & 
Son, Literary Agents, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. Telephone No. 8464 Central. 





TO AUTHORS 


AUTHORS havin MSS. typed at MISS 
LONGLEY'’S, 467, Mansion House Chambers, 20, 
Bucklersbury, EC, at rod. a 1000 words receive a 
carbon Copy FREE. Typists all ladies of education 
and experienced in execution of literary work. Trans- 
lations from and into all languages. French and German 
Copying a speciality. Duplicating, addressing, etc. 
Operators by day or hour. Reporters for Company 
Meetings, etc, Established 10 years. 


Translation, Revision, Research, Indexing, Encyclo- 
pedic Articles, Reviewing and other Literary Work, 
or non-resident Secretaryship. 


Classics, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Anglo- 
Saxon. 

Special Subjects: Mythology and Literature. 

Varied experience. Moderate terms. 


MISS SELBY, 53, Talbot Rd. W. 





TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, 
plays, and scientific MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents rd. per folio, carbon copies half- 
price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per roo. Address- 
ing, either typed or by hand. Good work guaranteed. 
Excellent unsolicited testimonials —-MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established 1901), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 


TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately copied. 
Scientific MSS. a speciality. Foreign 
copying, Translations, Plays, &c.; Duplicating. Special 
terms for large quantities, books, or permanent work. 
Price list and references on application to 

Miss SAUNDERS, 
87, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 





Typewriting & Secretarial Work 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


Misses KEENE & CONQUEST 
64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING. 


MISS WINIFRED STOPES, 

41, GAYTON RD. HAMPSTEAD HEATH, N.W. 
Binds, Half-binds, or Repairs Books. 
Pupils received. Terms on application. 
Bindery open daily 10 to 5, Saturdays excepted. 





TYPEWRITING, tod. per 1,000 
words.—PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
&c., with promptitude and accuracy. 
Carbon and other duplicate or manifold 
copies. 


Mrs. E. HUGHES, 9 Kenton St., W.C. 


POLITICAL BOOKS. A Catalogue 
of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s political 
books will be sent free on application. 


W.C. 








1 Adelphi Terrace, London, 


THE GOULD-EN TREASURY 
By The Member for Blankshire. 
With 34 Illustrations by F.C. G. 
Price 1/- net. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 


POLITICAL PARABLES 
By Francis Brown, “The Westminster 
Gazette” Office Boy. With 180 Illustra- 
tions. 








Cloth 2/6 net. T. FISHER UNWIN. 









Mr. John Morley’s 


“Life of 
Richard 
Cobden” 














is being issued in 


Five Sixpenny Parts 








T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


























Send for a copy of Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S 
CATALOGUE OF POLITICAL BOOKS; 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION 4% 4 #& 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C. 














The Labour Movement 
By L. T. Hobhouse. 3s. 6d. 


Democracy and Reaction 
By L. T. Hobhouse. 5s. 


The Hungry Forties 


Life under the Bread Tax. 6d. 


Labour and Protection 
Essays by John Burns and Others. 3s. 6d. 


British Industries under Free Trade 


Essays by various Writers. 3s. 6d. 


The Heart of the Empire 


Edited by C. F. G. Masterman. 2s. 6d. net. 


British Political Leaders 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, John Burns, etc. 
38. 6d. net. 


Labour Legislation, Labour Move- 
ments, and Labour Leaders 


By George Howell. 2 vols. 7s. 


The Opportunity of Liberalism 


By Brougham Villiers. Is. net. 


The Governance of England 
By Sydney Low. 7s. 6d. net. 





T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand 
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Publisher & Bookseller 


A Week’s Review of the Book World. 
A PAPER FOR ALL BOOKLOVERS. 


Price 13d. 


Post Free, 2d. 


SPECIMEN COPY FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Offices : 37, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 





PUBLIC 


OPINION 


2d. Weekly. 

All the BEST THINGS from the Dailies, Weeklies, and Monthlies. 
An Epitome of all the News and Leading Articles in the Press of the World. 
SPECIAL ARTICLES ON THE LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
2d. Weekly. 

Offices: 6, Bell’s Buildings, Fleet Street, E.C. 





The St, James's Electric, Light 


and other Raths. 
(Old Established.) 
BRemobed to 1, Pork St., St. James's Sqr. 
Mrs. Wiseman. 


THE HUNGRY FORTIES. tite 


Under the Bread Tax, with an 
Introduction by Mrs. Cobden 
Unwin. 


Second Edition 6d. 
T. FISHER UNWIN. 








ARE YOU IN TROUBLE 


either in business or private difficulties ? 
You cannot do better than consult 


Messrs. BRINDLEY & Co., 


SURVEYORS, LAND AND ESTATE AGENTS 
AND MORTGAGE BROKERS, 


16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 


Creditors arranged with. Bankruptcy 
avoided, as we are able to assist all 
requiring either temporary assistance or 
otherwise. Mortgages of every descrip- 
tion arranged. Personal calls by appoint- 
ment preferred. 








ADVICE AS TO CHOICE OF SCHOOLS 





R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 





HE SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 
Limited (a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), supplies, without 
charge, information and advice as to (1) Preparatory Schools ; (2) Public 

Schools; (3) Army Tutors; (4) Tutors preparing for University or other 
Examinations; (5) Schools or Tutors in France, Germany or Switzerland 
receiving pupils for the holidays or for a longer period ; (6) Boarding Schools 
for Girls in England or on the Continent. 

A full statement of requirements should be sent to the Manager, 


22, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
OFFICE HOURS FOR INTERVIEWS, 10 to 5. 
Telegraphic Address : ‘ TRIFORM, LONDON.’ Telephone No. 1854 (GERRARD). 
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As regards 
Security, Profit, & Liberal Conditions, 


of the Flighest Value for Family 


Provisions & Business Purposes. £ 


the Society’s Policies are mt SS 











t) 











Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 





I.—The Secure and Profitable Character of the Business. 


The Profit for the Seven Years ending 31st December Igo1, 
amounted to no less than 42,643,936, which enabled the Directors 
to declare the Same High Rate of Compound Bonus as at the three 
preceding Divisions, viz. 41:14s. per £100, on the Sum Assured and 
previous Bonuses in force, for each year’s premium paid in the period. 
The Bonus Additions, calculated on the Original Sum Assured only, 
thus ranged from £1 : 148, to £5:4:9d. per £100 for each year’s 
premium paid in the period, according to duration of the policy. 


II.—The Liberality of the Conditions. 


SURRENDER VALUES or “ PAID-UP POLICIES,” free of future 
Premiums, allowed at any time; LOANS granted within a small 
margin of the Surrender Value; EXTENSIVE FOREIGN TRAVEL 
and RESIDENCE free of charge from the first; Most POLICIES 
absolutely INDEFEASIBLE and WHOLE-WORLD after five years; and 
RIGHT to leave the Sum Assured, when matured, in the Society’s 
hands at interest, and to take payment by instalments. 


Liberal Intermediate Bonuses allowed between Divisions of Profits, thus 
securing all the benefits of an Annual Division. 


III.—The Magnitude of the Transactions. 
Policies in Force. . £38,000,000 Accumulated Funds .£17,500,000 
Claims Paid . . . £80,000,000 Annual Revenue . . £1,760,000 
Net New Business effected in 1904 £1,424,000. 





APPLICATIONS FOR POLICIES 


securing all the privileges of Membership may be made at any 
of the Soctety’s Offices, or Agencies in connection therewith. 








HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Dublin . . 41 WESTMORELAND St. Birmingham 12 Bennett's HILL. 
Glasgow. .114 W. GEORGE STREET. Leeds .. . 21 PARK Row. 
Liverpool . 48 CAsTLE STREET. Belfast . . . 2 HIGH STREET. 
Manchester 21 ALBERT SQUARE. Bristol . . . 28 BALDWIN STREET. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . . 12 GREY STREET. 





Printed by KR. & RK. Ciark, Limirep, Edinburgh, 
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Ghe Spectator 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, AND ART. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 
EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d.; by Post, 63d. 





The Sfectator, which circulates throughout the educated classes in the United Kingdom, the Empire, 
and America, has the following among other features :— 

The news of the week is compressed into an animated narrative, and thus readers of the paper 
are insured against missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events. 

The leading articles deal in an independent and unconventional spirit with the chief matters 
of political, economic, and general interest. 

Other articles treat of literary, theological, social, and artistic questions, and discuss interesting 
and curious aspects of natural history and country life. 

Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the long reviews, while the shorter 
notices give in a compressed form the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary 
literature. 

In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a useful guide for making out their 
lists for the circulating libraries. 

The Sfectator contains a List of all Books published during the cw (not under one ¢ shilling j in 7 ), 
with the names of the publishers and the prices attache: : a feature wich will os : > + 
booksé-lers, librarians, literary institutions, and private persons. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OuTsIDE PAGE (WHEN AVAILABLE), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 
F q Ss. d. 
Page ses as ee 21 fe) Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
H: if. Page 2 (C Solumn) a no 6 fe) Half Narrow Column... 
(Juarter- p age (Half € ‘olumn) | See 3 3.0 | Quarter Narrow Column 


Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 
Outside Page ... ie ie vo BOO 16 © |. Beside Page .... ‘a me oe ee 
’ o 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad cclumn (half-width), §s. ; and 1s, a line for every 
additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s, an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,’’ 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Adv ertisements according to space 
Terms: Net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


Payable in Advance. 
Yearly. Half-yearly. Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom _... ‘ei Bee Oo 1 Gm SF cn SOP Ss 
Including postage to any of the English Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, China, Japan, Xe. ... a ae Ht ws G8 2 a ee 3 


““SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 1, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


On sale at all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and Bookstalls. 




















DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE 










































OL . enaeNm ee XAMPLES. 
THE SOciery . - 

: ; > LIFE ASSURANCE. The Premiums are so moderate 
was founded in 1537, that the yearly sum charged by many other first-class 


Offices for £1000 (With Profits) will here usually secure 
: : from the commencement as much as £1200 or thereby. 
Funds now exceed A person, age 30, may secure £500 at death, with right 
s ons to Bonus Additions, for an Annual Payment of £10:11:8 
Thirteen Millions during life, or of £13:9:7 during 25 years only. 


PROVISION FOR THE YOUNG. For £10 annually, 
a Parent or Guardian of a child under one year old, may 


secure to it an Assurance of £805, with Bonus Additions, 
LIFE ASSURANCE. payable at age 55, or at death if previous should that event 


Distinctive features— happen after age 21. 
If the Assurance were payable at death only, after 21, the 


and the Accumulated 


Sterling. 


Moderate Premiums, amount would be £1276, with right to Bonus Additions. 
Large Immediate Assurances. All Premiums returnable should the child die before 21. 
Large Bonuses to those who Medical Examination is dispensed with in these cases, and 

= ‘hg there are no restrictions on future residence or occupation. 
prove to be good lives, 


Expenses of Management | PENSION FOR ADVANCED AGE combined with 
are moderate: and as PROVISION AT DEATH. A person, age 30, for an 
‘here-are mo Shareholders Annual Payment of £14:3:9, ceasing before age 65, may 
secure £500 at death, with right to Bonus Additions, 
together with an Annuity of £25 for the remainder of life, 
commencing at age 65, 


The Assured, on attaining age 65, is possessed of a 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Paid-up Policy, with Bonus Additions, payable at death, 


and is in receipt of a fixed Income for remainder of life. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES «receive the whole 
Profits arising under this Class in the form of an Annual 


all Surplus goes to the 
Policyholders. 


form a Special Class 
by themselves, re- 


ceiving the Whole Bonus from the commencement. 

Surplus arising A Premium of £17:14:7, at age 30, limited to 30 pay- 
; S ments, secures £500, with Bonuses, to the Assured at age 

therefrom. 60, or to his representatives in event of earlier death. 

















THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


LONDON: 17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C WEST END: 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
DUBLIN: 36 COLLEGE GREEN. ~ 
Glasgow, 29 St. Vincent PI. Bristol, 27 Clare St. Manchester, 10 Albert Sq. “ 
Aberdeen, 166 Union St. Cardiff, 19 High St. Newcastle, 1 Queen St. 
Dundee, 49 Meadowside. Leeds, 35 Park Row. Nottingham, 32 ay | St. 
Birmingham, 95 Colmore Row. Liverpool, 25 Castle St. Belfast, 1 Donegall Sq., W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 











Full Prospectus forwarded on application. 





























Progress of the Scottish Provident Institution 
from 1837 to 1904 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS(TOP Part OF COLUMN) £13,000,000) 
CLAIMS ETC.(LOWER PART OF COLUMN) €|6,000,000! T0 1904 
TOTAL RECEIPTS,(THE WHOLE COLUMN) £ 29,000,000 


i£29,000,000 





} 
116,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
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MERCVRE 
DE FRANCE 


26, rue de Condé, Paris 


Littérature, Poésie, Théatre, Musique, Peinture, 
Seulpture, Philosophie, Historei, Sociologie, Sciences, 
Voyages, Bibliophilie, Sciences occultes, 
Critique, Litterature étrangeére, Revue de la Quinzaine 


Le Mercure de France est dans sa dix-septiéme année. II parait le 1* et le 15 
de chaque mois et forme tous les ans 6 volumes. 

Le Mercure de France occupe dans la presse francaise une place unique: il 
participe de la revue et du journal. 

Presque exclusivement littéraire au début, il a considérablement élargi son 
domaine. Pour juger de sa diversité, il suffit de parcourir quelques-uns de ses 
sommiaires et la liste des 50 chroniques que, sous le titre de Revue de la 
Quinzaine, il publie selon un roulement méthodique. Cette Revue de la Quin- 
zaine s'alimente 4 l’étranger autant qu’en France; elle offre un trés grand 
nombre de documents et constitue une sorte d’encyclopédie au jour le jour 
du mouvement universel des idées. 

Il n’est peut-étre pas indifférent de signaler qu’il est celui des grands 
périodiques frangais qui cofite le moins cher, puisque le prix de son abonne- 
ment excéde a peine celui des journaux 4 un sou. 


Vente au numéro et abonnement 
Les abonnements partent du premier des mois de janvier, avril, juillet et octehre 


! 


France Etranger 
Le numéro: 1 fr. 25 Le numéro: 1 fr. 50 
25 fr. | Un an 
14 » | Six mois 
8 » | Trots mots 
ABONNEMENT DE TROIS ANS, avec prime équivalant au remboursement 
de l’abonnement. 
France: 65 fr. | Etranger: 80 fr. 


La prime consiste: 1° en une réduction du prix de l’abonnement ; 2° en la faculté d’acheter 
chaque année 20 volumes des éditions du Mercure de France & 3 fr. 50, parus ou a parattre, aux 
prix absolument nets suivants (emballage et port compris) : 


France: 2 fr. 25 | Etranger: 2 fr. 50 


Envoi franco, sur demande, d’un spécimen de la revue et du catalogue complet des Editions 
Mercure de France. 





Specially introduced at the request of the Medical Faculty 


MALTED 
Frys COCOA 


A combination of Fry’s Pure Cocoa and... . 
. Allen and Hanhury’s Extract of Malt 


STRONGL¥ RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL ‘PRESS 








LA REVUE 


(ancrenne “ REVUE DES REVUES”) 


la plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les grandes revues 
frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série agrandie sur papier de 
luxe, articles rigoureusement inédits de premier ordre, collabo- 
rateurs les plus illustres, analyse des revues les plus impor- 
tantes du monde entier, etc., etc., parait /e 1° e¢ /e 15 de chaque 
mors. 


Paris et la France, 24 fr. par an: 14 fr. pour 6 mois. 
Etranger, 28 fr. — 16 fr. --- 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement 3 magni- 
fiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs-d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, 
sur papier de Chine, 

On s'abonne soit du i* janvier ou du 1% de chaque mots. 
Spécimen gratuit sur demande, 
Paris, 12, Avenue de l’Opéra 


Directeur: Jean Finot. 








We are noted all over the WORLD DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
For the Footballs, & AFTER DINNER. 
Best Cricket x Lawn Tennis, 
Bats and Balls, and RED 
Golf Requisites 


We are makers to all the papel 
Clubs in the Civilised World 


Send. for:-our Price List and Terms 


BOBBY ABEL & SONS 
Cricket Bat and Ball Manufacturers and Dealers COFFEE. & BLUE 


In making, use less quantity, it being 
Tha Oval, Seecaen toate, S.E. mueh stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 











Richard Clay & Sous, Limited, London and Bungay, 
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A Choice of 500,000 Books 





VER half-a-million books of History, Biography, and Memoir, 
Poetry, Travel, Sport, Theology, Science, Miscellaneous Liter- 
ature and Fiction—the books of the past as well as the new books of 
to-day—are at your disposal if you subscribe to The Booklovers 
Library. Moreover, the books are clean and in perfect condition. 
There is no disfiguring label on the outside cover, and every book is 
circulated in an attractive red cloth covered box. At the headquarters 
of The Booklovers Library, 17, Hanover Street, W., at the Knights- 
bridge Branch, and at the City Branch, subscribers will find the books 
in cosy, comfortable reception rooms, arranged so that they may be 
conveniently looked over at the leisure of the subscriber. The new 
General Catalogue of The Booklovers Library, published this month, 
is a comprehensive list of over five hundred pages. The books are 
atranged under subject, author and title, in such a way as to make 
the catalogue a complete guide to subscribers in ordering their books. 
In addition to the General Catalogue, The Booklovers Library 
publishes on the Ist of each month a list of the month’s new books 
and the best books of the past year; and four times a year there is 
published an Annotated Catalogue of all the books added to the 
library during the quarter. Expensive works of Biography and 
Memoir or Travel are given subscribers as freely as works of fiction. 
The Booklovers Library sends the books you ask for when you ask 
for them. You do not have to wait. In London and Suburbs you 
may have your books delivered and exchanged at your home on any 
or every day in the week. You will realize the enormous advantages 
a service of this kind gives you. In the Country you may exchange 
your books as often as you like by rail or parcels post. The Book- 
lovers Library service is arranged to suit your convenience. We 
would be pleased to give you a complimentary trial service of four 
books, so that you might test our methods. Send for our illustrated 
Booklet B. It is attractive, brief and interesting, and will tell you 
more about our books and our service. 


The Booklovers Library 


17, HANOVER STREET, LONDON, W. 


BRANCHES :— 
City Branch :—85, Queen Street, E.C. 
Knightsbridge Branch :—Harrod’s Stores, Brompton Rd., S.W. 




















George Jacob Holyoake’s 





HISTORY OF 
CO-OPERATION 


ITS LITERATURE AND ITS ADVOCATES 


ILLUSTRATED. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


“A most valuable contribution 
not merely to the history of an 
economic movement, but to an 
understanding of the wider spirit 
of English Radicalism in the 
nineteenth Century.”— 
Mr. J. A. Hobson in The Daily Chronicle. 


“It is the best tribute which we 
could possibly have had to the 
memory of Holyoake.”—Liverpool Post. 


“These two volumes remain the 
classic on their subject.”— 
Morning Leader. 


Published by 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand 














The Tribune, “the most important organ of Liberal 


opinion in London.” 








FOR 


Reviews, Criticisms, 


and Special Articles 


BY THE 


Most Able Contributors 


ON 


Current Literature, 


Art, and Music, 


THE TRIBUNE 


The Leading Liberal Newspaper. 








ONE PENNY DAILY 


Of all Newsagents and Bookstalls, or direct from the Publisher 
23-29, Bouverie Street, E.C. 























Send for a copy of Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S 
CATALOGUE OF POLITICAL BOOKS ; 
POST FREE ON APPLICATION 4% # # 
1 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, W.C. 














The Labour Movement 
By L. T. Hobhouse. js. 6d. 


Democracy and Reaction 
By L. T. Hobhouse. 5s. 


The Hungry Forties 


Life under the Bread Tax. 6d. 


Labour and Protection 
Essays by John Burns and Others. 3s. 6d. 


British Industries under Free Trade 


Essays by various Writers. 3s. 6d. 


The Heart of the Empire 


Edited by C. F. G. Masterman. 2s. 6d. net. 


British Political Leaders 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, John Burns, etc. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Labour Legislation, Labour Move- 
ments, and Labour Leaders 


By George Howell. 2 vols. 7s. 


The Opportunity of Liberalism 


By Brougham Villiers. ts. net. 


The Governance of England 
By Sydney Low. 7s. 6d. net. 





T. Fisher Unwin, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand 
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TYPEWRITING undertaken by 
highly educated Women (Classical Tripos ; 
Cambridge Higher Local ; Modern Languages). 
Research, Revision, Translation, Dictation 
Room.—The Cambridge Type-writing 
Agency, 10, Duke Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


TYPEWRITING 


Typewriting, Shorthand, Translations, Sten- 
cilling, Commercial Correspondence. Attend- 
ance for Shorthand Notes. Authors’ MS. 
and Plays a speciality. 
Terms on application— 
The Waterloo Typewriting Offices, 147, Strand, W.C. 
(Near Somerset House). 





TO AUTHORS 


Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, rod. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; 
promptitude ; highest testimonials. MISS FOOT, 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


TRANSLATION BUREAU, 
282, High Holborn, W.C. 


Scientific and legal translations from and into English 
a speciality. Authors’ MSS. and plays in English and 
foreign languages t Carbon copies. English, 
French and German shorthand. German and French 
lessons. Interpreting. 


EDWIN HAMBURGER, Graduate of College. 





MISS E. L. STENT, 
Foresters’ Hall, 15, Clerkenwell Road, E.C. 


Typewriting, Shorthand, Copying and General 
Business Offices. 

Personal attendance when required for Shorthand 
notes, etc. French and German, &c. translations. 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays 1/- per 10oo words ; carbon 
copies, third price. Legal and general copying 14d. 
per folio; copying foreign languages 2d. per folio. 
Stencil duplicating, etc. Full list prices on application. 
First-class work guaranteed. Telephone 12277, Centrad. 


MRS. GILL 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 35, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, 


(ESTABLISHED 1883) 

Authors’ MSS. carefully copied from rs. per 1,000 
words. Duplicate copies third price. Testimonials from 
eminent Authors, Scientists, Medical Men and others, 
whose technical MSS. have been typewritten with success. 
References kindly permitted to Messrs. A. P. Watt & 
Son, Lite: Agents, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. Telephone No. 8464 Central. 





TO AUTHORS 


AUTHORS havin MSS. typed at MISS 
LONGLEY'S, 467, onion House Chambers, 20, 
Bucklersbury, E.C., at rod. a 1000 words receive a 
carbon Copy FREE. Typists all ladies of education 
and experienced in execution of literary work. Trans- 
lations from and into all languages. French and German 
Copying a speciality. Duplicating, addressing. etc. 

or hour. Reporters for Company 


— by ~ 
Meetings, etc. Established 10 years. 


Translation, Revision, Research, Indexing, Encyclo- 
pedic Articles, Reviewing and other Literary Work, 
or non-resident Secretaryship. 

Classics, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Anglo- 

axon. 

Special Subjects: Mythology and Literature. 

Varied experience. Moderate terms. 


MISS SELBY, 53, Talbot Rd. W. 





TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. rod. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, 
plays, and scientific MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents 1d. per blio, carbon copies half- 
price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per roo. Address- 
ing, either ty, or by hand. Good work guaranteed. 
Excellent unsolicited testimonials.—-MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established r1gor), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 


TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately copied. 
Scientific MSS. a speciality. Foreign 
copying, Translations, Plays, &c.; Duplicating. Special 
terms for large quantities, books, or permanent work. 
Price list and references on application to 


Miss SAUNDERS, 
87, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 





Typewriting & Secretarial Work 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


Misses KEENE & CONQUEST 
64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


ARTISTIC BOOKBINDING. 


MISS WINIFRED STOPES, 

44, GAYTON RD. HAMPSTEAD HEATH, N.W, 
Binds, Half-binds, or Repairs Books. 
Pupils received. Terms on application. 
Bindery open daily 10 to 5, Saturdays excepted. 





TYPEWRITING,, tod. per 1,000 
words.—PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
&c., with promptitude and accuracy. 
Carbon and other duplicate or manifold 
copies. 


Mrs. E. HUGHES, 9 Kenton St., W.C. 
The St. James's Electric, Light 
and other Baths. 

(Old Established.) 


Remobed to 1, Pork St., St. James's Sqr. 
Wrs. Wiseman. 
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THE GOULD-EN TREASURY 
By The Member for Blankshire. 
With 34 Illustrations by F.C. G. 
Price 1/- net. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand. 


POLITICAL PARABLES 
By Francis Brown, “The Westminster 
Gazette” Office Boy. With 180 Illustra- 
tions. 


Cloth 2/6 net. T. FISHER UNWIN. 




















If you have not already 


ordered Mr. John Morley’s 


‘Life of Richard Cobden’ in 
five sixpenny parts you should 
do sq at once. Parts I, II, & IIl 


are nearly sold out. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London 





BOSSISM AND MONOPOLY 


By T. C. Speuinc. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A luminous account, by a competent economist, of that system 

of trusts and monopolies which forms one of the most pressing 

public dangers in the United States and threatens to invade 
European countries. 





THE CITY: 
THE HOPE OF DEMOCRACY 


By Freperic C. Howe. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


A survey of the whole field of municipal life, based upon per- 

sonal administrative experience and a thorough study of the 

conditions which prevail in the large towns of Great Britain 
and the United States. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand 
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THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW 


MARCH, 1906 


CONTENTS 


NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS 


THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY 
Canon BARNETT 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND ITS POLICY 
J. Ramsay Macponatp, M.P. 


MOKETO, GURTH, AND BILL BROWN 
EpwarD JENKS 


SATIRE AND POETRY AT OLNEY 
Sipney T. IRWIN 


THE SITUATION IN IRELAND 
Rozert Donovan 


POEMS :—UP THE APENNINE 
Hersert TRENCH 


THE PASSENGER .-. Wi rrip Gipson 


KING LEAR AT THE THEATRE ANTOINE 
MARJORIE STRACHEY 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
HERBERT Pau, M.P. 





OTHER. REVIEWS: 
IspsEN’s LETTERS . , . G. Lowes Dickinson 


Party Lovatty In Evit Days 
G. M. TREVELYAN 


Evuripipes REDIVIVUS . i SypNEY WATERLOW 





Published by 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London. 

America: THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New York. 
Toronto: THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY. Montreal: THE MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY. 
France: GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY. Germany: F L. HERBIG, Leipzig. 
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%A The BEST 


Cocoa 


ONLY 
LIGHT—REFINED—DIGESTIBLE 


The most reliable food-beverage. It is closely allied 
to milk in the large proportion of flesh-forming and 
strength-sustaining elements it contains. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, therefore BEST 











ADVICE AS TO CHOICE OF SCHOOLS 


ie SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 





Limited (a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), supplies, without 
charge, information and advice as to (1) Preparatory Schools ; (2) Public 
Schools; (3) Army Tutors; (4) Tutors preparing for University or other 
Examinations; (5) Schools or Tutors in France, Germany or Switzerland 
receiving pupils for the holidays or for a longer period ; (6) Boarding Schools 

for Girls in England or on the Continent. 

A full statement of requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 

22, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OFFICE HOURS FOR INTERVIEWS, 10 to 5. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘ TRIFORM, LONDON.’ Telephone No. 1854 (GERRARD). 


LA REVUE 


(ancienne “ REVUE DES REVUES”) 














la plus répandue et la plus importante parmi les grandes revues 
frangaises et étrangéres, nouvelle série agrandie sur papier de 
luxe, articles rigoureusement inédits de premier ordre, collabo- 
rateurs les plus illustres, analyse des revues les plus impor- 
tantes du monde entier, etc., etc., parait /e 1% e¢ de 15 de chaque 
mots. 


Paris et la France, 24 fr. par an: 14 fr. pour 6 mois. 
Etranger, 28fr. — 16 fr. —_ 


Les nouveaux abonnés pour 1904 recevront gratuitement 3 magni- 
fiques gravures choisies parmi les chefs-d’ceuvre du Musée du Louvre, 
sur papier de Chine. 


On s'abonne soit du 1* janvier ou du \* de chaque mois. 
Spécimen gratuit sur demande. 


Paris, 12, Avenue de Opéra 


Directeur: Jean Finot. 
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Security, Profit, &S Liberal Conditions, & 


| the Society’s Policies are Documents | 
\ of the Highest Value for Family 


“\\ Provisions & Business Purposes. £ 
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Scottish Widows’ Fund 


Life Assurance Society 


roe —- 





I.—The Secure and Profitable Character of the Business. 


The Profit for the Seven Years ending 3rst December 1901, 
amounted to no less than 42,643,936, which enabled the Directors 
to declare the Same High Rate of Compound Bonus as at the three 
preceding Divisions, viz. 41:14s. per £100, on the Sum Assured and 
previous Bonuses in force, for each year’s premium paid in the period. 
The Bonus Additions, calculated on the Original Sum Assured only, 
thus ranged from £1 : 14s. to £5:4:9d. per £100 for each year’s 
premium paid in the period, according to duration of the policy. 


II.—The Liberality of the Conditions. 


SURRENDER VALUES or “ PAID-UP POLICIES,” free of future 
Premiums, allowed at any time; LOANS granted within a small 
margin of the Surrender Value; EXTENSIVE FOREIGN TRAVEL 
and RESIDENCE free of charge from the first; MOST POLICIES 
absolutely INDEFEASIBLE and WHOLE-WORLD after five years; and 
RIGHT to leave the Sum Assured, when matured, in the Society’s 
hands at interest, and to take payment by instalments. 


Liberal Intermediate Bonuses allowed between Divisions of Profits, thus 
securing all the benefits of an Annual Division. 


III.—The Magnitude of the Transactions. 


Policies in Force. . £38,000,000 | Accumulated Funds .£17,500,000 
Claims Paid . . . £80,000,000 Annual Revenue . . £1,760,000 
Net New Business effected in 1904 £1,424,000. 


APPLICATIONS FOR POLICIES 


securing all the privileges of Membership may be made at any 
of the Soctety's Offices, or Agencies in connection therewith. 


HEAD OFFICE: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C., & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Dublin . . 41 WeEsTMoRELAND St. Birmingham 12 BENNeTT’s HILL. 
Glasgow. .114 W. GEORGE STREET. Leeds .. . 21 PARK Row. 
Liverpool . 48 CAsTLe STREET. Belfast . . . 2 HicH STREET. 
Manchester 21 ALBERT SQUARE. Bristol . . . 28 BALDWIN STREET. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. . . 12 Grey STREET. 








Printed by R. & R. CLark, Limitep, Adinburgh. 
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Ghe Spectator 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, THEOLOGY, AND ART. 


ESTABLISHED 1828. 
EVERY SATURDAY, Price 6d.; by Post, 63d. 





The Spectator, which circulates throughout the educated classes in the United Kingdom, the Empire, 
and America, has the following among other features :— 


The news of the week is compressed into an animated narrative, and thus readers of the paper 
are insured against missing the true bearing and the essential details of current events. 


The lead.ng articles deal in an independent and unconventional spirit with the chief matters 
of political, economic, and general interest. 


Other articles treat of literary, theological, social, and artistic questions, and discuss interesting 
and curious aspects of natural history and country life. 


Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the long reviews, while the shorter 


notices give in a compressed form the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary 
literature. 


__ In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a useful guide for making out their 
lists for the circulating libraries. 


The S/ectator contains a List of all Books publis 
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Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OuTSIDE PAGE (WHEN AVAILABLE), FOURTEEN GUINEAS, 


on ae 3 
Page , see ove a Pe 12 12 0 Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half-Page (Column) ... eee ot 6 60 Half Narrow Column... 
Quarter- Page (Half Column) asp 13.0 Quarter Narrow Column 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
CoMPANIES, 

Outside Page ... <a ... $16 16 o | Inside Page ee von 0A WE: @ 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s. ; and 1s, a line for every 
additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 

Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 125. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following ‘‘ Publications of the Week,’’ 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : Net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


Payable in Advance. 

Yearly.  Half-yearly. Quarterly. 

Including postage to any part of the United Kingdom... = «.» £1 8 G «. £014 3 «+» £0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the English Colonies, America, : 

France, Germany, India, China, Japan, Xc. ... vee a 2. OS at OS 
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“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., |, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


On sale at all Booksellers, Newsvendors, and Bookstalls. 




















DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


OF 


ASSURANCE 





THE SOCIETY 


was founded in 1837, 


and the Accumulated 
Funds now exceed 
Thirteen Millions 
Sterling. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
Distinctive features— 
Moderate Premiums, 
Large Immediate Assurances. 
Large Bonuses to those who 


prove to be good lives, 


Expenses of Management 


are moderate; and as 


there are no Shareholders 
all Surplus goes to the 
Policyholders. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
form a Special Class 
by themselves, re- 
ceiving the Whole 
Surplus 

therefrom. 


arising 


EXAMPLES. 


LIFE ASSURANCE. The Premiums are so moderate 


that the yearly sum charged by many other first-class 
Offices for £1000 (With Profits) will here usually secure 
from the commencement as much as £1200 or thereby. 

A person, age 30, may secure £500 at death, with right 
to Bonus Additions, for an Annual Payment of £10:11:8 
during life, or of £13:9:7 during 25 years only. 


PROVISION FOR THE YOUNG. For £10 annually, 


a Parent or Guardian of a child under one year old, may 
secure to it an Assurance of £805, with Bonus Additions, 
payable at age 55, or at death if previous should that event 
happen after age 21. 

If the Assurance were payable at death only, after 21, the 
amount would be £1276, with right to Bonus Additions. 

All Premiums returnable should the child die before 21. 
Medical Examination is dispensed with in these cases, and 
there are no restrictions on future residence or occupation. 


PENSION FOR ADVANCED AGE combined with 


PROVISION AT DEATH. A person, age 30, for an 
Annual Payment of £14:3:9, ceasing before age 65, may 
secure £500 at death, with right to Bonus Additions, 
together with an Annuity of £25 for the remainder of life, 
commencing at age 65, 

The Assured, on attaining age 65, is possessed of a 
Paid-up Policy, with Bonus Additions, payable at death, 
and is in receipt of a fixed Income for remainder of life. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES receive the whole 


Profits arising under this Class in the form of an Annual 
Bonus from the commencement. 

A Premium of £17:14:7, at age 30, limited to 30 pay- 
ments, secures £500, with Bonuses, to the Assured at age 
60, or to his representatives in event of earlier death. 











THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. WEST END: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
DUBLIN: 36 COLLEGE GREEN. 
Bristol, 27 Clare St. 
Cardiff, 19 High St. 


LONDON 


Glasgow, 29 St. Vincent Pl. 


Manchester, 10 Albert Sq. 
Aberdeen, 166 Union St. 


Newcastle, 1 Queen St. 
Dundee, 49 Meadowside. Leeds, 35 Park Row. Nottingham, 32 King St. 
Birmingham, 95 Colmore Row. Liverpool, 25 Castle St. Belfast, 1 Donegall Sq., W. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 





Full Prospectus forwarded on application. 
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MERCVRE 


DE FRANCE 


26, rue de Condé, Paris 


Littérature, Poésie, Théatre, Musique, Peinture, 
Sculpture, Philosophie, Historei, Sociologie, Sciences, 
Voyages, Bibliophilie, Sciences occultes, 
Critique, Litterature étrangeére, Revue de la Quinzaine 


Le Mercure de France est dans sa dix-septiéme année. . II paraft le 1* et le 15 
de chaque mois et forme tous les ans 6 volumes. 

Le Mercure de France occupe dans la presse frangaise une place unique: il 
participe de la revue et du journal. 

Presque exclusivement littéraire au début, il a considérablement é¢largi son 
domaine. Pour juger de sa diversité, il-suffit de parcourir quelques-uns de ses 
sommaires et la liste des 50 chroniques que, sous le titre de Revue de la 
Quinzaine, il publie selon un roulement méthodique. Cette Revue de la Quin- 
zaine s'alimente a |’étranger autant qu’en France; elle offre un trés grand 
nombre de documents et constitue une sorte d’encyclopédie au jour le jour 
du mouvement universel des idées. 

Il n’est peut-€tre pas indifférent de signaler qu’il est celui des grands 
périodiques frangais qui cofite le moins cher, puisque le prix de son abonne- 
ment excéde a peine celui des journaux 4 un sou. 


Vente au numéro et abonnement 
Les abonnements partent du premier des mois de janvier, avril, juillet et octebra 


France Etranger 
LE numéro: 1 fr. 25 LE numéro: 1 fr. 50 
25 fr. | 


14 » | Srx mois 
EROM MOIS: 66 isi lek 8 » | Trois mois 


ABONNEMENT DE TROIS ANS, avec prime équivalant an remboursement 
de l’abonnement. 


France: 65 fr. | Etranger: 80 f:. 


La prime consiste : 1° en une réduction du prix de l’abonnement ; 2° en la faculté d’acheter 
chaque année 20 volumes des éditions du Mercure de France & 3 fr. 50, parus ou @ parattre, aux 
prix absolument nets suivants (emballage et port compris) : 


France: 2 fr. 25 | Etranger: 2 fr. 50 


Envoi franco, sur demande, d’un spécimen de la revue et du catalogue complet des Editions 
Mercure de France. 





FINE ART IN. 
TYPEWRITING. 








Secure the interest of your correspondent 


by the beauty of your written thoughts, 


“YOST 


TYPEWRITER is the Machine that gives beautiful 


thoughts an appropriate setting. 


50 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 








We are noted all over the WORLD DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 


For the Footbalis, @a 
Best Cricket Lawn Tennis, as 


Bats and Balis, and RED 
Golf Requisites 


We are makers to all the Wonipal 
Clubs in the Civilised World 


Send«for our Price List and Terms 


BOBBY ABEL & SONS |oorrer ¢ BLUE 


Cricket Bat and Ball Manufacturers and Dealers 
The Oval, Kennington, London, $.E. In making, use less quantity, it being 
ENGLAND mueh stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 

















NN SEE 
Cc. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 
The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany ie 1— 


DEUTSCHLAND. Mrateserritt fir ue 
© gesamte Kultur. 
Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies. 
Herausgegeben von GRAF VON HOENSBROECH, 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. Gd. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes:—‘*. . . It is edited by the Grar von Hoxnsprogcu, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these columns last zea, ‘Complete pag open is its 
motto, although it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versus Uitramontanism.’. .. The new venture 
promises well.” The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 

















Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, London and Bungay. 











